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The Problem of Evolution 
An Editorial 
F ALL SCIENTIFIC THEORIES, perhaps the one that 
comes nearest to being of philosophical fiber is the belief 
in evolution. From Kant onward, modern philosophy has 
tended to take science as the machinery to measure phenomena 
and has renounced its own claims to go beyond the instruments 
where science stops. But evolutionism is much more preten- 
tious. It shades into an ultimate issue by pronouncing on the 
_Wway our world came to be and by discerning in its movements 
a direction of flow, replacing traditional teleology. Evolutionism 
is a way of explaining difference, while at the same time tend- 
ing to say that all things are of the same “stuff.” It thus 
skirts the notion of hierarchy. As few modern issues do, it 
directly raises the problem of causality in all of its four-ply 
amplitude. | 
_ Evolution is a deus ex machina in the sciences, especially in 
biology, astronomy, psychology, ethnology, and geology. It isa 
pivot for naturalism and psychoanalysis. That it is universal 
in modern thought can be shown through its role in philosophies 
like that of Bergson, who otherwise belittles science, and like 
that of Communism, which declines to take science in its 
orthodox sense. | 7 
But despite the doctrinal importance of evolutionism and its 
far-flung army of adherents, scholastics have not accorded it the 
treatment it merits. This is not wholly true in continental 
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Europe, where the interest in evolution, discernible before the 
war, is apparently reviving. But American scholastics might 
profitably make contact with the mentality of modern scientism © 
and enter more effectively into the American philosophical de- 
bate by using evolutionism as a doorway. As a doctrine, popu- 
larized by the sciences and yet dealing at least indirectly with 
origins and purposes, matter and its mobility, evolutionism is 
in a twilight zone between science and philosophy, where direct 
contact is possible between them. 

It is obvious to scholastic rigor that modern thought, by 
accepting evolutionism, has deformed a theory into a dogma. 
Moreover, the scholastic has often concluded that even if the 
theory is true it can make no difference to his philosophy—as 
though a fact of such tremendous cosmic importance could be 
viewed with indifference. But it is inadequate here to rest on 
the distinctions between theory and fact and between science 
and philosophy; the issues are much more subtle also. Granted, 
for instance, that man’s body be taken as a product of evolution, 
in what possible sense could the concept of body be taken with- 
out courting Cartesian dualism? If, producing realities higher 
than their causes, natures exceed their powers without a sepa- 
rate creative (at least concreative) act adding something new 
to the result, what happens to the principle of causality and 
to the doctrine natura determinata ad unum? Taking a posi- 
tion internal to science itself, how can there be evolution, which 
is differentiation and progress, in a world governed by the. 
physicist’s law of entropy, which means dedifferentiation and 
levelling ? 

The scholastic might be more fruitful on the modern scene 
by taking evolutionism in its inner articulation and by seeing, 
in the words of Plato, where it leads. A great deal of contem- 
porary thought on the subject would no doubt be found to be not 
so much an explanation as an excuse. LEvolutionism has be-. 
come an easy way out of — by encouraging the dog: 
matic slumber of scientism. 
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On the Syntactical Categories 
By I. M. Bochenski, O.P. 


HE theory of the syntactical categories (abridged here as 

“ SCs”) has, since the 12th century, been a traditional 

part of scholastic logic. As a matter of fact we owe the idea 
to Aristotle.* After the barbarous period which for logic con- 
stitutes the modern centuries (16th century—1847), the first 
new logicians showed hardly any interest in it. Husserl was 
the first to outline at the beginning of our century a sketch of 
a theory of SCs.” Nearly thirty years later, St. Lesniewski 
elaborated a rigorous system of it “—but the present author 
knows only of one general study on that subject in existence, 
a paper by Professor K. Ajdukiewicz.* It would seem that in 
spite of the brilliant development of other parts pertaining to 
the Logical Syntax, recent logicians are apt to neglect some- 

what the problems of the SCs.° 


1 On Interpretation 1-5. 16a1-17a24. This is the first known attempt to 
classify the SCs; some remarks contained in that part of the works of 
Aristotle are still unsurpassed, e. g., the definition of a symbol, involved in 
16a 2a ff., the definition of a sentence, 17a 3 ff. etc. There is no doubt that 
the scholastics have greatly developed the Aristotelian syntax. But—as is 
generally the case in the entire domain of scholastic Logic—we have no 
information about it, since there does not exist a single satisfactory study 
on it. 

2 Logische Untersuchungen (Halle an der Salle, 1913) II, 294, 305 ff., 
316 ff., 326 ff. Husserl calls them “ Bedeutungskategorien” i.e., categories 
of meaning. 

*“ Grundziige eines neuen Systems der. Grundlagen der Mathematik,” 
Fundamenta Mathematicae, XI (1929), pp. 13 ff., 67 ff. It is unfortunate 
that St. Lesniewski (1885-1939) who was considered the most eminent 
Polish logician, died without having published more than a small part of 
the results of his research. Moreover, even those papers which have been 
published are seldom read or used. 

syntaktische Konnexitat,” Studia ‘Philosophica, Commentarii 
Societatis Philosophicae Polonorum I (1935), pp. 1-28. 

5 The matter has been, of course, often mentioned and several definitions 
concerning it have been stated. Cf. e.g. A. Tarski,:“ Der Wahrheitsbegriff 
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And yet this subject is not entirely devoid of importance. 
Some of the confusions which are so often threatening to arise 
in logical systems, might be avoided if some attention were 
paid to a doctrine of SCs. There is also no doubt that a doc- 
trine of this nature would constitute a useful general frame- 
work for empirical investigations in linguistics and comparative 
grammar, and furthermore, it seems that the theory of SCs 
might. have several rather important uses in ontology.°® 

The object of the present paper is to develop further the main 
ideas proposed by Professor Ajdukiewicz’ by drawing a sketch 
of such a theory and applying it to some logical and ontological 
problems. ‘The method will be a rather informal one; the 
reader is presumed to know the symbolism and the technique 
of elementary mathematical logic; ° more complex notions will 
be shortly explained. 


in formalisierten Sprachen,” Studia Philosophica, I, 261-406; R. Carnap, 
Introduction to Semantics (3rd ed., Cambridge, Mass., 1948), p. 43. Also 
the Grammarians have studied the subject, e.g. O. Petersen, The Philosophy 
of Grammar (London, 1924), pp. 96 ff. 

¢One may perhaps wonder how analyses of language may have any 
bearing on ontological problems. The answer—a part of what is said in 
par. 6—is, that there is an ontological background in any language: Syntax 
mirrors Ontology. This remark—which was suggested to the author by 
Professor E. W. Beth (to whom he is also indebted for several other sug- 
gestions and corrections)—-seems to have rather important philosophic 
consequences. For, in view of our par. 4 there can be no doubt that the 
ultimate background of the language of the Principia Mathematica is to be 
found in the same Ontology which lies at the bottom of the current 
language—namely in the Aristotelian Ontology—and the same again may 
be said of all symbolic languages. We are not interested here in such 
problems; but the above remark may be offered to the students of Thomism 
as a subject for meditation. 

7The main ideas explained in par. 1-3 and 5 are derived from this 
important paper. However, Professor Ajdukiewicz also speaks of seman- 
tical, not of syntactical categories; and for the formulation of the defini- 
tions and laws the author of the present paper is alone responsible. | 

8 A. N. Whitehead and B. Russell: Principia Mathematica, I (2nd ed., 
Cambridge, 1935); W. Quine, Mathematical Logie (2nd ed., New York, — 
1947). 
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I. THE THEORY OF THE SCs | 
There will be four chapters in this part: 
(1) Definition 
(2) The principle of division 
(3) Division of the SCs | 
(4) The SCs used in the Principia. Mathematica *1-*34. 


1. Definition 


Alongside of the terms of Logie we shall use here the follow- 
ing special primitive terms: “ symbol,” part,” “ well formed 
formula,” “ substitution ”; in the next chapter one more primi- 
tive term, “ determines,” will be introduced. The intuitive 
- explanation of the first four is the following: 


“ Symbol”: x is a symbol of the language /—symbolically 
Sy(x,l)—if and only if (1) x is a written mark, (2) x is an 
element of 1, (3) x has an autonomous meaning in /—as opposed 
to such parts of symbols (e. g. single letters) which do not mean 
anything alone in J. 

“ Part”: x is a part of y in the language /—symbolically 

P(x, y, 1)—if and only if (1) Sy(a,1), (2) either x = y or y 
is a series of symbols of / and x is one of them. 
_“ Well-formed formula” or, for the sake of brevity, “ form- 
ula”: x is a formula of /—symbolically Fl(x, 1)—if and only 
if the parts of x are arranged in x according to the syntactical 
laws of J and, consequently Sy(2, | 

“ Substitution”: v is a substitution of y for x in u—sym- 
bolically Sb(zx, y, u, v)—if and only if wu and v have the same 
graphical form, except that everywhere x appears in n y 
appears inv. 

Our primitive terms being thus explained we may proceed 
to the formulation of the definition of the SC. We shall state 
it first in a verbal and still inadequate form: 
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The symbols x and y belong to the same SC of the language J 
if and only if, for every u and v, if Sb(z, y, u, v) and Fl(u, 1) — 
then also Fl(v, 1) and vice versa. 

Here are some instances drawn from the English language. 
The words “logician” and “ape” belong to the same SC of 
that language; for if “every logician smokes a pipe” is a 
formula of the English language, then “every ape smokes a 
pipe ” is also a formula of it; and as “ every ape has a tail” 
is a formula, so “ every logician has a tail” is a formula (in 
spite of the first being, as far as the present writer knows, 
true and the second certainly false: for both are meaningful, 
by the very fact that they are true or false; no nonsense can 
be qualified by truth or untruth.) But “ logician” and “ eats ” 
do not belong to the same SC: for “every lovician smokes a 
pipe ” is a formula of the English language, while “‘ every eats” 
smokes a pipe” is not. This with apologies to the logicians. 

The above instances show that the classification of words by 


-grammarians into nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc. is a division 


into SCs; it is however very badly done, without any kind of 
guiding principle and with a constant effort to accommodate 
the division to the diversity of natural verbal forms—an attempt 
which can no more succeed than that of a geometrician, who 
would try to establish a classification of geometrical forms by 
following the variety of shapes found in a living forest. 

This being said, let us proceed to a more exact definition by 
means of logical symbols. 

We must first of all define the (triadic) ouaiee which holds 
between two symbols of a language when they can be mutually 
substituted in the above way. This relation is that of belonging 
to the same SC and will be symbolically denoted by “ SS”: 


* Contrary to Professor Ajdukiewicz (paper quoted in footnote 4, p. 3) 
we do not mention the meaning in our definition; this presupposes that the 
language in question is composed of non-ambiguous words. It might be 
shown, however, that even if the words used were analogical, our definition 
would still remain correct. By eliminating any mention of meaning, our 
definition becomes a purely syntactical one—which is an advantage. 
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(1) y, 1) ::==:: (u,v): : Fl(u, :. P(z, 
.Sb(2, y, u,v): : 1) 


This is an exact statement of the description which was 
verbally given above; the apparent complication arises from the 
fact that we must onl for the mutual substitution of x for 
y and of y for z. | : 

The relation which holds between a class of terms with the 
above characteristics and a language may be now defined; such 
class is a SC of that a This relation will be denoted 

by BC ° 


(2) $0 (a1 1) .==. (ay) y,e% SS(z, y, 1) 


i1.e.: a is a SC of 1 if and only if all elements of a can be 
mutually substituted in the above described way. We note that 
we did not define the generic notion of a SC, but only that of a 
SC of a given language—for only this is a useful notion. It 
would be, however, easy to define the SC quite generically: 
it is namely the class of all classes a such that for some 1 we 
have SO(a, 1)—i. e. it is the domain of SC. __ 

A third relation must still be defined, namely the (triadic) 
_ relation which holds between a symbol, its SC and their lang- 
uage. We shall denote this relation by ‘‘ BS ” which should 
. indicate “ belongs to the SO.” The definition *° runs as follows: 


(3) BS(2,a,1).=.a = (2,1) 


Finally, we shall use an abbreviation of the formula “ the 


10 As we are dealing with triadic relations, some notations of the logic 
of such relations (not contained in the Principia) will be used. We are 
reproducing them after R. Carnap, Abriss der Logistik (Vienna, 1929), pp. 
43 ff., with slight changes: 

fe a triadic relation we have three referents; there we shall have the 
notation “ R,’(y, z),” “ Ry’ (a, 2), “ R,’(x,y).” Similarly there will be three 
classes of referents, denoted, respectively, by (y,2),” “ sg.’R’ (a, 2),” 

“ q/R'(w,y).? Finally there. is no converse domain, but three diff- 
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second referent of BS in regard to 2,1” i.e. “the SC of x 
in /”’; this will be denoted by “ CT” (xz, 1)”: 


(4) CT 


The following laws, which can be easily derived from the 


above, are useful: 


(4) (12,4, FU(u, 1) 1) Sb(y, 2, 4,0) .D 
>. FI(v,1):D : CT’ (2,1) = CT’(y, 1) 


1,e.: if two symbols may be mutually substituted in the 
described way, they belong to the same SC. | 


(5) (1,2,y): (Au, v) 1). Sb(y, u,v) . 
~ .Fl(v, 1) .D.CT’(2,1) CT’(y, 1) 


i.e.: if there is a couple of sets of marks such that a substi- 
tution of y for x in one of them, which is a formula, gives as 
a result the other which is not a formula—then zx and y do not 
belong to the same SC. 

The following two laws are important: 


(6) (2,1): S8y(a,1).D. 3a) .8C(a,l). rea 
i.e.: all symbols of a given language belong to a SC of that 


language. 


i.e.: all formulas of a language belong to a SC of that 
language. 
2. The principle of division 

Each sentence is a whole and signifies as a whole. Conse- 
quently there can be only two alternative structures of a 
sentence: (1) either it is composed of one symbol only or (2) 
it is composed of more symbols and in that case there must 


be a connection between the symbols turning them into a 
meaningful whole. The question arises now as to the kind 
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of that connection; and the answer is that it is always con- 
_ stituted by a determination of one or more symbols by another 
symbol. We define “ determines” as follows: the symbol z 
determines the symbol y if and only if what is meant by x 
is a property of what is meant by y—the word “ property ” 
being understood in the widest possible sense, which includes 
essential factors, necessary and accidental properties and also 
relations. For if R is the name of a relation which holds 
between what is symbolized by x and y, we shall say that R 
determines x and y. This notion of determination is a very 
abstract one; it is, however, very useful, as we shall see. 

Now what is true of sentences applies also to all meaningful 
groups of symbols. In order that a group might be meaningful 
as a whole and not only a disconnected series of symbols, there 
must be a connection by determination; e.g. “‘ John, Peter” 
is meaningless and in order to supply it with a meaning we 
must add some determination, e.g. “ likes,” ‘‘ and” ete. 

‘The justification of this fundamental principle of our theory 
of SCs is twofold: (1) We do not know—and even are unable 
to imagine—a language in which symbols would be connected 
in another way. (2) As the whole formula is meant to express 
an objective whole, the connection of symbols in a formula will 
necessarily follow, at least as far. as the general principle is 
concerned, the mode of connection of parts in an object; 
now this connection is ultimately always the inherence of a 
property (in the widest sense of the word) in a subject. Some 
people seem to think that the inherence could be replaced by 
a material juxtaposition, like in the case of two stones placed 
one alongside the other. They forget that even in the case of 
our stones there is at least spatio-temporal relation between 
them and that it is absurd to consider that relation as a third 
stone located alongside of the two: it is in some way 2m the 
stones, it is a property of them. 

If and only if x determines y, we shall say that @ is an 
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operator of y, and y the argument of z—symbolically Op(z, y). 
The readers who are acquainted with mathematics are asked 
to forget here the mathematical meaning of the word “ operator ” 
and to understand it exactly according to the above definition. 
There can be sometimes more than one argument of one 
operator—as in’the case of relations: for in “ John likes the 
pipe ” the operator “ likes ”’ determines two arguments: “ John” 
and “the pipe.” But the contrary is not possible: there can 
be only one operator directly determining one or more argu- 
ments. If more operators appear in the same formula, then 
they determine one another. E.g. in the sentence “ John is a 
very passionate smoker ” the “ very” is the operator of “ pas- 
sionate ’’ and the group so formed (“‘ very passionate ’’) is the 
operator of “smoker”; the whole ‘‘ very passionate smoker ”’ 
is the (second) argument of the principal operator “is.” The 
structure of that sentence becomes clear when we put all 
operators before their respective arguments and add parentheses. 
We obtain then: ng 


is {John, [very (passionate) | (smoker) } 


One remark may be added to these considerations. We used, 
in order to define the “ determines,” a semantic, not a syn- 
tactical relation—and, as we did not develop a system of 
semantics, we were bound to state our definition in a rather 
vague form. This could be avoided by stating it in a purely 
syntactical way by saying e. g. that the operator is the symbol 
which precedes its argument, ete. This would require, how- 
ever, a previous statement of a set of exact syntactical rules. 
Now no natural language and only few among the artificial 
languages possess such rules. It is therefore preferable, if we 
wish to study the laws of SCs in their generality, to abstain 
from a more rigorous definition and be content with the above 


description. 
We may state now one important law of classification of SCs: 
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whenever a symbol is an operator of another, the SC of the 
former is not identical with the SC of the latter: 


(8) (2,y,1) .Op(z,y,1) CT" (a, 1) ACT’ (y, 1) 


This law is intuitive—but its main foundation is to be found 
in the fact that if it is violated antinomies result in the language. 


8. Dwision of SCs 


All symbols of any language fall into one of the following 
mutually exclusive, classes 


(1) D’2.0p, 
(2) 
(3) —D’,Op D’.0p, 
(4) —D’.0p, i. e.: 


~.(1) symbols which are both operators and, arguments, 


(2) symbols which are operators but not arguments, 
(3) symbols which are arguments but not operators, 
(4) symbols‘which are neither operators nor arguments. 


Out of these four classes, the first and third are abundantly 
represented in every language. 

Symbols belonging to the third class will be called “ funda- 
mental symbols” and their SCs “fundamental SCs”; those 
symbols mean something which may have a property but oectat 
‘be a property. The symbols belonging to the first class will 
be shortly called “operators” and their SCs “ operational 
SCs’; these symbols mean something which may both have a 
ilies and be a property. 

The reason for admitting any determinate number of funda- 
mental SCs must be an ontological or a conventional one; 
there is, it seems, nothing in the nature of the language as such 
which would prescribe it. There are, however, both ontological 
and semantical reasons to admit at least two fundamental 
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SCs-—and we know of no useful language which could be con- 
structed without them. They are the SC of individual names— 
symbolically n—and that of sentences—symbolically s. We 
shall see later on that some more fundamental SCs seem to 
be necessary in a full language. | 

On the contrary, once certain fundamental SCs are admitted, 
a strictly determinated—but illimited—hierarchy of operational | 
SCs is possible. One can, by a convention, limit their number— 
but not increase it. This hierarchy is built up by classifying 
the operators according to three criteria: | 


(1) the SC of their arguments, 
(2) the number of their arguments, 


(3) the SC of the whole formula, composed of the operator 
and its argument(s). 


(1) An operator determining a symbol which belongs to the 
SC a will be called an “a-operator.” The fundamental law 
is here that if as48 then an a-operator belongs to another 
SC than a f-operator: 


(9) (2, y, u,v, 1): Op(z,u,t) . Op(y, v,1) .CT’(u, 1) 
CT’ (v,1).D.CT (2,1) ~CT(y,1) 


According to this criterion all operation SCs may be divided 
into two classes (a) SCs of operators determining fundamental 
symbols; we shall call them “ F-operators”’; (b) SCs of oper-_ 
ators determining other operators; we shall call them “ O-opera- 
tors.” The last class is that of the classical syncategoremata. 

F-operators will be further divided according to the SC of 
the symbol they determine; thus we shall have name-operators, 
sentence-operators and so on—as many as there are fundamental 
SCs. The division of O-operators gives rise to a complex 
hierarchy. There will be first operators determining F-operators 
which will be called “ OF-operators”; then we shall have 
operators determining OF-operators: their name will be “ OOF- 
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operators ”; third, operators determining OOF-operators and 
‘so on, as far as needed. 


(2) An operator may determine one or more arguments; 
and if m+n the SC of an operator determining m arguments 
is different from that of an operator determining n arguments. 
In natural languages this rule is not observed. We say e.g. 
“John smokes” (one argument of “ smokes”) and “ John 
smokes a pipe” (two arguments). But by a closer considera- 
tion of the meaning of “ smokes” we see that either the first 
sentence is incomplete, or the meaning of ‘‘ smokes ” is different 
in both cases. An operator determining n arguments will be 
called “ n-adic.” We shall thus have monadic, dyadic, triadic, 
tetradic, pentadic etc. operators. 


(3) Finally, if a8, an operator which builds with its 
argument(s) a formula belonging to the SCa belongs to a 
different SC from an operator which builds with its argu- 
ment(s) a formula belonging to the SC. An operator 
building with its argument(s) a formula of the SC will be 
called an “ a-building operator.” Consequently we shall have 
F-building, n-building, s-building, O-building, OF-building ete. 
operators.” 

_ There exists a very useful notation for SCs of operators, 
which was proposed by Professor Ajdukiewiez. An operational 
SC has been symbolized by a fraction whose numerator is 
constituted by the name of the SC to which the formula it 


11 A comparison of the above with the text of Jaspersen quoted in the 
footnote 5 might be instructive. The present article was already written, 
when the author read the highly interesting paper of Professor H. Curry, 
“Languages and formal systems” (Proceedings of the Xth International 
_ Congress of Philosophy, I, Amsterdam 1949, 27-29), where similar ideas 
are briefly sketched and a convenient terminology is proposed. Professor 
Curry uses “ functor ” for our “ operator,” “ operator ” for “ name-building 
name-operator,” “predicator” for “sentence-building name-operator,” 
“ connector ” for “ sentence-building sentence-operator.” It is characteristic 
that he does not quote the paper of Professor Ajdukiewicz; which seems to 
confirm our belief that this paper did not attract the attention it merited. 
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builds belongs, while the denominator is the name(s) of the 
SC(s) of the symbol(s) it determines. If the latter are more 
than one, two or more letters are written in the denominator, 
separated by commas. Thus a name-building name-operator 
belongs to the SC n/n if it is monadic; if it is dyadic, its SC 
will be n/n,n. An operator determining a sentence-building 
sentence-operator and building with it another sentence-building 


sentence-operator will belong to the SC ac and so on. 


Professor Ajdukiewicz uses this notation in order to establish 
a method of verification to determine if a set of symbols is a 
well-formed formula. The principle of this method is quite 
simple: if we write all operators before their arguments and put 
under each the name of its SC, it is enough to multiply these 
names, beginning at the right end, and to remove the denomi- 
nators. It is a formula if and only if the result is a single name 
(a single letter of a single fraction). There are, however, some 
special difficulties in treating quantifiers and some other symbols. 
These were exhaustively examined by the author and we need 
not revert to that matter here. 


j. The SCs of the Principia Mathematica *1-*34 


In order to illustrate our theory on one more extensive 
example, we shall give here a short analysis of the first 34 
paragraphs of the Principia Mathematica; for we shall inves- 
tigate to what SCs the symbols used in that part of this work 
belong. | | 

Let us note first that variables and their values belong evi- 
dently to the same SC: for variables may be substituted by 
values. When speaking of the “range of values” the authors 
of the Principia meant classes which are not without resem- 
blance to the SCs: their notion is, however, rather vague. 

For the theory of deduction (1*-5*) we find: 


symbols : p q 


SCs: 


| 

‘ 
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The logic of propositions is, indeed, characterized by the fact 
that all its variables are elements of the SC of sentences, while 
all its operators are sentence-building sentence-operators. There 
are only two kinds of operators in that part of the Principia: 
monadic and dyadic; also there are no O-operators. It is clear, 
therefore, that the system of propositional logic contained in 
the work is only a very small section of the logic of propositions. 
In the so-called theory of apparent variables (*9-*14) we 
find some name-operators. As to the fundamental symbols we 
have: 


or s/n,n 


Thus it appears that the operators “ ¢,”’ “ y ” ete. are ambiguous 
as to their SC: in *9-*10 they belong to the SC s/n, while in 
*11 they are elements of the SC s/n,n. In both cases they 


are sentence-building name-operators. Other symbols present 


some novelty. Thus, if we consider “ (17) (¢x) ” we find (1) 
that the “‘¢x” is an element of s; (2) that, nevertheless, the 
whole “ (1”)(¢z) ” belongs to the SC n; consequently we see 
(3) that the prefix “(2.7)” is an operator which, added to 
an element of s builds an element of n; it is a monadic name- 
buliding sentence-operator, i.e. belongs to the SC n/s. 

The theory of classes brings some more and more radical 
novelties, namely a new fundamental SC to which belong the 
symhols of classes. It is the SC of universal names; let us 
denote it by “w.” We shall see, analogically to the above 
- analysis, that “ x,” which, if added to “(¢x)”, builds a uni- 
versal name, is a monadic universal-building sentence-operator, 
1.e. belongs to the SC u/s. 

For other symbols of that part of the Principia we have: 


SCs: u s/n, u u/u u/u, U 


inh 

ina 
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The most interesting is the operator “ec.” It is a dyadic 
operator, but each of its arguments belongs to a different SC: 
the first to n the second to u. One striking feature of the 
above table of symbols is that two of the operators corresponding 
to the four dyadic operators of the theory of deduction are 
universal-building and two sentence-building operators. All this 
shows how illogically the system was developed. 

One remark about the symbol of existence. ‘“ E!” is evi- 
dently ambiguous: if it determines a description, it belongs to 
s/n; if it determines a class, to s/w; on the contrary “4!” is 
unambiguously an element of s/n. 

The system of SCs of the logic of relations (*21, *23, *25, 
*30-*34) is the most complex. The symbols of relations them- 
selves, “fh,” “S” etc., belong evidently to the SC s/n, n. 
_ When considering such symobls, the authors of the. Principia 
propose to treat them in extension as names of classes of couples. — 
But this is by no means necessary, and one can accomplish 
all operations indicated in the work while treating all symbols 
of (elementary) relations as elements of s/n, n, i. e. as operators. 
Thus for the symbols of the calculus of relations we have: 


s/n, s/n,n 
s/n,n s/n,n s/n,n s/n, n s/n, 


SCs: s/n, n 
The same remark applies here as to the calculus of classes. As 


to the “3!” it belongs to the SC_*%—. 


| 

The determination of the SCs of symbols used in relative 

descriptions and similars is a little more complex. The “ Cnv’” 

and the “~ ” belong to om . But as “Cnv” without the 


n,n 


s/n, n s/n, n 
s/n, n 
s/n, 

s/n, n 8/N, 


accent belongs to 


, the accent alone will belong to 
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If we consider now the individual descriptive functions, such 
as “ R’x,” we see that both the whole of that formula and the 
“2” alone belong to n; consequently “ R’” is a name-building 
name-operator, i.e. belongs to n/n; but, as “ R ” alone belongs 
to s/n,n, the accent which follows (“R” is an element of 


the SC re = . A similar situation is found with the symbols 


of referents and relata. ‘“‘ R” belongs, as we have seen, to n/n; 
but “sg R’,” “gs’R’” and the equivalent symbols with arrows 
belong, manifestly, to u/n, as they are universal-building name- 
operators. ‘Consequently “sg,” “gs’” and the arrow alone 


which build with “ R’” elements of u/n belong to ee As, 


the accent 


however, “‘sg”’ and “gs” belong to 
5 s/n, n s/n, 


following them belongs to 
u/n 
n/n 
s/n, S/n, 


It is, consequently, quite a different accent from the one which 
comes after “ R” and also from the accent which follows “ Cnw.” 
The plural descriptive functions may be analyzed in a similar 
way; we shall limit ourselves to the remark that the double 
u/u 


accent belongs to . Finally the symbol of the relative 


s/n, n 


s/n, n s/n, 
The above analyses hold only if the functions named are 
atomic, i.e. if the ultimate arguments are elements of n. It 
-18 easy, however to build up a hierarchy of SCs to which 
operators of non-atomic formulae ‘would belong. a 


product belongs manifestly to the SC 


II. ApprricaTIons 
_ We are now going to apply the doctrine of SCs to some 
logical and philosophical problems, namely to 
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(1) the problem of antinomies, 
(2) the problem of univocity, 
(3) the problem of universals, 


(4) the problem of desiderative and imperative formulae. 


1. The problem of antinomies. 


Some antinomies—namely the - so-called “ logical” anti- 
nomies—may be resolved by a mere consideration of the SCs 
of the terms used: it will appear, consequently, that they are 
wrongly called “ logical” and are, as a matter has fact, purely 
syntactical. 


(A) Let us consider first the well-known antinomy of the 
impredicable property. It may be stated as follows. We call 
*“‘impredicable ” a property which is not a property of itself— 
as e. g. the property of being square which is itself by no means 
square. Let us write “J” for “impredicable.” We obtain 
thus 


(a) I(f)=~f(f) 
We substitute now “J” for “f” and obtain 
(b) I(1)=~I1(1) 


which is said to be an antinomy. 

But a simple consideration of the SCs of the terms shows 
that there is no antinomy, both formulas being nonsensical and 
the procedure of substitution incorrect. For “f(f)” is non- 
sensical, i.e. it is no well-formed formula. As a matter of 
fact, according to (8), the operator of an argument cannot 
belong to the same SC as its argument; thus the argument 
and the operator must have a different meaning—as terms 
with the same meaning can be mutually substituted, while 
terms belonging to different SC cannot; consequently, as the 

o “f” in “f(f)” have the same meaning, the formula is 
nonsensical and is therefore not a sentence. Consequently, 
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neither “ f(f),” nor the whole of (a)—and similarly of (b)— 
are sentences, but nonsensical accumulations of symbols. More- 
over, the substitution of “I” for “f” is illegitimate—as “ I” 
is an operator of “ f” in the left part of (a). 


(B) Similar considerations will apply to the antinomy of 
classes. We define a class C as the class of classes which do 
not contain themselves as elements; we shall have thus: 


(a) aeC=~ (cea) 


we obtain 


by putting “C” for 
| (b) CeC=~ (CeC). 


Now it has been shown by Professor Quine that the formula 
“CeC” may be stated in the form of “ C(C),” where the first 
“C’” ig the operator of the second. Thus the same nonsense 
appears as in the antinomy of the impredicable property. 


(C) On the contrary, the so-called “semantical” anti- 
nomies cannot be solved by the mere consideration of the SCs 
of the terms as explained here. Let us take the antinomy of the 
heterologic word. It may be stated as follows. Let g be a 
property and G the name of g; the property of being heter- 
ologic will be represented by “‘ h,” and the name “ heterologic ” 
by “ H.” When we say that a word is heterologic we mean 
that its meaning is not a property of the word itself. We 
have thus: 


(a) A(G)=~g(G) | 
We now put “H” for “G” and “h” for “g” and obtain: 
(b) h(H) =~h(H) | 


which is an antinomy. Here, however, no breach of our rules 
of SCs is committed, for, in spite of “g” being an operator, 
“G” is a name; thus “h” belongs to the SC s/n, and so does 
also “g”; but their names “ H ” and “ G” are elements of n. 
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Consequently, the substitution of “ H ” for “ G” is a legitimate 
substitution of one name for another—and the substitution of 
“h” for “g” is also legitimate, as both are operators of the 
type s/n. It follows that the theory of SCs, as stated by us, 
is not sufficient to resolve the so-called semantical antinomies. 

The same could be exemplified in the antinomy of the liar 
and many others. | 

The solution may be, however, easily obtained by introducing 
a new division of SCs according to the levels of languages; but 
as this part of syntax is well elaborated, we shall not enter into 
this matter. 


2.- The problem of the unwoctity of beng. 


This is an ontological problem which may be stated in the 
following form: is there any property (in the widest sense of 
the word) common to all entities? It seems at first that being 
is such a property. One particular problem belonging to this 
group is that of univocity of being in regard to substances and 
accidents ; there are, however, many other particular problems— 
as, for instance, the problem of univocity of being in regard to 
God and creature, etc. All these problems are very poignant 
to-day; it will suffice to recall that the celebrated French 
philosopher L. Lavelle holds the univocity of being in its 
generality, while Professor Karl Jaspers, the well-known exis- 
tentialist, asserts that being is not univocal in regard to God 
and the creature. However, the way in which these problems 
are stated and discussed by philosophers today is very unsatis- 
factory, and one cannot help feeling that the cause for this 
state of affairs is to be found in a lack of a doctrine of SCs. 

As a matter of fact there is a syntactical analogue of the 
problem of univocity. -In order to demonstrate this, we shall 
limit our attention to one partial problem, namely that of 
univocity of being in regard to substance and accident.” 


12 For a more detailed treatment of univocity cf. I. M. Bochenski, “On 
Analogy,” The Thomist, XI (1948), 424-447, 
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We must start with a description of what is meant by uni- 
vocity. Strictly speaking, this is not a syntactical question, 
but belongs to semantics. Let us commence, therefore, with a de- 
scription of the concept of meaning. We shall say that meaning 
is a (heterogeneous) tetradic relation: for if we have a meaning, 
there is always a symbol a, a language 7, in which a means 
something, a thing x which a@ denotes and a property f which 
it connotes. This being the case, we shall write “ S(a, I, x, f).” 
Next let us note that univocity is a relation existing between 
two words of the same language and that these words must have 
the same graphical form. The relation of univocity is there- 
fore a heptadic relation between two words, one language, two 
things and two properties; the things are distinct and the 
properties are, of course, identical. Thus the definition of 
univocity may be stated in the following terms, where “ Is(a, b)” 
means that a and b have the same graphical form: 


(10) Un(a, 6, 1,2, y,f,9) 1,2, f).8(6,1,y, 9) . 
.Is(a,b) 


For our present needs a partial relation contained in Un will 
be sufficient, namely the triadic relation Univ which will be 
defined as follows 


(11) Univ(a, 6,1) (2,9, f,9) .8(a,1, 2, f) 
(6,1, y, 9), 1s(a, b) 


_ While considering (11) we see that univocal symbols must 
belong to the same SC: for they have the same graphical form 
and the same meaning; consequently they can be mutually sub- 
stituted in a formula without causing that formula the loss of 
the character of a well-formed formula; now this is a sufficient 
condition for belonging to the same SC, according to (4). 
We can put then: 


(12) (a, b, 1) : Univ(a, b,1) .D.CT’(a,1) CT"(b, 1). 
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The second thing we must do, is to show how a syntactical 
situation corresponds to an ontological one. This is easily done 
as far as our partial problem is concerned. For if f is an 
accident of a then “‘ f ” will be an operator of “a.”” Generically, 
the symbols of substances must be names and symbols of acci- 
dents must be operators. It might be objected that accidents 
are often denoted by names—as is the case when we use so- 
called abstract words, as “ goodness,” “ science ”’ etc. But this 
is not opposed to our assertion—only the word “name” is 
ambiguously used. As a matter of fact, according to our theory 
of SCs, a name is always a fundamental symbol, i. e. a symbol of 
something which may have properties but cannot be a property. 


Now the abstract words, quoted above, mean accidents, i.e. 


something which not only can, but even must, be a property 
of something else. Thus even the abstract “names” of acci- 
dents are operators according to our terminology. It appears 
thus that the SC of the symbol of a substance is always different 
from that of an accident. We can even say that the opposition 
of fundamental symbols to operators is a syntactical counter- 
part of the ontological opposition of substance and accident. | 

In view of this statement it is easy to see that the doctrine 
of univocity of being is, as far as our problem is concerned, 
false. For if a be a name, 0 its operator and B: and Bz two 
“being ” such that Op(Bi, a,1) and Op(Bz, b, 1), according to 
(8), the SCs of B: and Bz must be different. But if the doc- 
trine of univocity of being be true, B: Bz must be univocal and 
thus, by (12) belong to the same SC. Consequently the doctrine 
of univocity of being is not true, i.e. it is false. 


To this argument two objections may be raised. 


(1) The partisans of the doctrine of univocity may say that 
they are not interested in SCs, which are a matter of speech, 
but in the ontological situation. To that, however, we answer 
that they cannot, in any way, speak while using univocally the 
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word “ being ” without violating the fundamental principles 
of syntax. 


(2) It may also be objected that another system of SCs is 
perhaps possible; and such system would perhaps allow F- 
operators and O-operators to belong to the same SC. But quod 
gratis affirmatur, gratis negatur: We never heard of such a 
system nor of any correct language built in contradiction to 
our principles; moreover we do not see how antinomies could 
be avoided in a system without our (8). If the supporters of 
univocity are able to propose such a system, the present writer 
would gladly acknowledge his mistake; however, it must not be 
a vague accumulation of words, so common in the writings of 
philosophers, but a real system put forward in precise and 


3. The problem of wnversals. 


Some contemporary nominalists endeavor to:show that it is 
possible to construct a complete system of Logic without using 
any universals. This is certainly not the case with the System 
of the Princyma where, as we have already seen, symbols of 
classes are elements of the SC of universal names. We already 
noticed, however, that the formulae of the Principia may be 
restated in such a manner as to dispense with that category. 
It suffices, in fact, to substitute “a(x) ” for “xea” and to 
expand all formulas such as “aC 8 ” ete. in order to eliminate 
all universal names. In this manner some writers believe that 
they have established the nominalistic thesis: for entva non sunt 
— multiplicanda praeter necessitatem, and there appears to be no 

necessity to use universal symbols. _ | 

This conclusion seems to be hardly justified, since it can be 
objected that a universal symbol does not need to be a name— 
it is enough that it be an operator. Now all operators used in 
contemporary logic (as also in other sciences) are, evidently, 
universal operators. Even “an individual operator ” appears 
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to be nonsense. The present writer is, moreover, of the opinion 
that the classical moderate realists—e.g. Aristotle and St. 
Thomas Aquinas—denied that there were universal things or 
real subjects: they even say explicitly that the so-called 
“second ” i. e. universal substance is a quality which, if trans- 
lated into a syntactical language, means that the verbal uni- 
versals are always operators, not names. But this opinion 
is not commonly received among Thomists. In any way it 
seems that Platonists must defend the existence of universal 
names; and even in traditional scholastic teaching there are 
some chapters, e. g. the celebrated “ tree” of Porphyry, which 
ean hardly be correctly analyzed without the use of universal 
names. 

Some nominalists go farther than the first named position. 
They assert, in fact, that there cannot be any universal names 
and try to prove it by means of regular syntactical demonstra- 
tions. It has been shown, however, that these demonstrations 
proceed on the assumption that there are only two fundamental 
SCs: that of sentences and that of individual names, which is, 
of course, an intolerant assumption and causes the demonstra- 
tion to be a petitio princi. | 

It is therefore necessary to state that there is nothing in the 
theory of SCs which would prevent any expansion of the system 
by introducing new SCs; and, among others, the SC of universal 
names may be introduced, should anybody wish to do so. The 
problem cannot, consequently, be solved on this ground—and 
both parties must offer some logical or ontological reasons in 
support of their assertions. We may only note that the Pla- 
tonists, and such Thomists who do not admit the above considera- 
tions, are by no means short of arguments; especially as to the 
application of the razor of Ockham they would retort that it 
cuts not only unnecessary entities, but also a part of reality.** — 


18 The most significant recent studies in the problem of universals known 
to the present author are: W. Quine, “On universals,” The Journal of 
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4. The problem of desiderative and imperative formulae. 


This is a very similar problem to that of the universals, as 
in that case also many thinkers try to analyze desiderative and 
imperative formulae—such as “I wish to smoke” or “ do not 
smoke! ”’—by means of the usual two SCs of names and sen- 
tences only. ‘The only difference is that here the reduction is 
far more difficult. The present writer—who, however, does 
not wish to take up a position here as to the philosophical 
problem itself—is under the impression that all efforts to 
analyze desideratives and imperatives formulae in this manner 
completely fail to do justice to their meaning. 

As a matter of fact the “ to smoke” is not a sentence, for 
it is neither true nor false. Nor is it a name, as names are 
symbols of things and no such thing as to smoke exists, nor can 
exist. And if it is said that the formula means “ when I shall 
_ have my pipe lit I shall be satisfied,” then it is quite clearly a 
misinterpretation of the original sentence; the same must be 
said about the other current interpretation ‘‘ when I do not 
smoke, I feel discomfort ”—for to feel discomfort is one thing, 
and to wish another, quite different thing. The situation with 
imperatives is similar. It is not true that “do not smoke!” 
means: “if you will smoke I shall get angry”; nor are the 
other interpretations in terms of the SCs of names and sen- 
tences—at least those which are known to the present writer— 
any better. 
_ Moreover there are at least two arguments in favour of the 
assertion that such reduction is impossible. For, first of all, 
Symbolic Logic XII (1947), 74-83; N. Goodman and W. Quine, “ Steps 
toward constructive nominalism ” ibid., 105-122 (the last named has, in 
‘spite of its title, nothing to do with nominalism, as traditionally under- 
stood: the position of the authors is simply anti-Platonic); A. Pap, “A 
semantic examination of realism,” The Journal of Philosophy XLIV (1947), 
561 ff. (a brilliant defense of a realistic position). The main ideas ex- 
pounded in this paragraph are due, however, to Professor K. Ajdukiewicz’s 


(Polish) paper on universals, The Journal of Symbolic Logic, I (1936), 
n. 225, 10. | 
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these desiderative and imperative formulae are far too common 
to natural languages and far too clearly opposed to sentences — 
of the usual type, for this is to be attributed to historical acci- 
dents. Not even the cases in a declension are accidental, but 
each of them has a logical foundation. Secondly, when ana- 
lysing the meaning of our formulae we see clearly enough that 
they possess a particular structure which seems to be quite 
different from that of sentences or names. 

One curious feature of these formulae is, in fact, that they 
all contain—more or less explicitly—a sentence as a part of 
them. Thus “ I wish to smoke,” when expanded, becomes: “ I 
wish that I smoke”; and “do not smoke” becomes “ It is a 
law (obligation, norm, etc.) that you do not smoke.” They are 
sentences qualified by a peculiar operator which builds with 
them a new SC. According to the terminology used by St. 
Thomas Aquinas we shall call such formulae “ enuntiables ” 
and the corresponding SC will be denoted by “e.” Based on 
this assumption we get the following analysis of the sentence: 
wish that I smoke”: 


wish {I, [that (smoke (I) ) ]} 


s/n,en s/n 


University of Fribourg, 
Fribourg, Switzerland.* 


* Eprror’s Nore: In accordance with the canon for articles on modern 


logic, it should be noted that this paper was received on August 29, 1948. 
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Duns — on the Natural Desire for the 


Supernatural 
by Allan Wolter, O. F. M. 


HE RELATION of the natural and supernatural is a 

vital question in contemporary theological circles. Not 
that the problem itself is novel. In a sense, it is as old as 
the history of revelation itself. Both the philosopher and the 
theologian have come to grips with it. Yet, after a period of 
relative dormancy, the problem has been revived by Catholic 
theologians of the present day. The renewal of interest dates 
roughly from a group of historical studies begun some three 
decades ago and has culminated in the controversial work of 
Pére de Lubac, Surnaturel, which appeared in 1946." 

As a group, these studies reveal the chasm between the 
modern and medieval conception of man’s “natural” and 
“supernatural” end. Owing to certain dogmatic definitions of 
the Church regarding the supernatural character of grace and 
glory which seem to support the position of the modern theo- 
logians, various attempts have been made to read the modern 
conception of the supernatural into the writings of the school- 
men. Yet not every interpretation that may satisfy a con- 
temporary theologian can be expected to content the historian 
of medieval thought. Much of what has been written seems to 
’ be an attempt to save the “ orthodoxy ” of the medieval theo- 
logian rather than an objective study of the thought or the 
position of the man himself. 

The crux of the problem lies in this. The medieval theo- 
logians, as a group, seem to admit that man has a natural 
appetite or desire for the beatific vision, yet maintain empha- 
tically that grace and vision are truly supernatural gifts freely 
bestowed on man by a benevolent God. Thirteenth-century 


1Henri de Lubac, Surnaturel, études historiques (Paris, 1946). 
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theologians apparently never doubted that the ultimate perfec- 
tion of human nature could be found only in a supernatural 
state. Consequently, human nature, like all other natures, 
“desires” its own ultimate perfection, even though this be 
beyond its natural powers of attainment. Significantly, the 
early schoolmen never raise the question which troubles the 
modern theologian. Can a creature be directed to a super- 
natural end by an intrinsic finality, rooted in the very nature 
of the being itself? They are rather concerned with another 
problem. Is not man less perfect than irrational creatures, 
since his very nature strives for something beyond his natural 
powers to satisfy?* And their solution is not to deny the 
premiss, but rather the faulty consequence. Man is not less, 
but more, perfect than the brute or inanimate nature. For the 
latter never desires anything beyond its natural ability to attain, 
whereas rational creatures, such as man and the angels, have an 
appetitus naturalis for what can be attained only through super- 
natural agencies. They are capaces Dei. 

Much has been written on man’s natural desire for God from 
the Thomistic viewpoint.* Scotus’ position has been less fre- 
quently and less extensively treated. And even those studies 
which have dealt with the Subtle Doctor, have been confined 


* Odo Rigaux, for instance, raises and solves this ‘problem in the Quaestio 
de Gratia. See the edition by B. Pergamo, O.F.M. “Il desiderio innato — 
del soprannaturale nelle questioni inedite di Oddone Rigaldo, O.F.M., 
arcivescovo di Rouen,” Studi Francescani, VII-VIII (1935-6), 89. The 
problem reappears again with Scotus, whose doctrine on the natural desire 
for beatitude is more in accord with the early Franciscan masters than is 
that of St. Bonaventure. See for instance Ozon. prol. q. 1, n. 26; Vives- 
Wadding ed. VIII, 58. 

® The recent work of W. O’Connor, The Eternal Quest (New York, 1947) 
contains a list of the more important studies on St. Thomas’s position as 
well as on the problem itself. To these we might add the following: J. de 
Blic, S. J., “ Bulletin de morale,” Mélanges de science réligieuse, IV (1947), 
93-113; C. Boyer, S.J., “ Nature pure et surnaturel dans le ‘ Surnaturel ’ 
du Pere de Lubac,” Gregorianum, XXVIII (1947), 379-395; P. J. Donnelly, 
S.J., “Discussion on the Supernatural Order,” Theological Studies, IX 
(1948), 213-249; “ The Supernatural,” Review of Politics, X (1948), 226- 
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for the most part to an analysis of the natural appetite in regard 
to the will and stress Scotus’ differentiation of voluntas ut 
natural and voluntas ut libera, a distinction found already in 
Odo Rigaux, the Franciscan Master, from whom St. Thomas 
borrowed so much of his doctrine on the nature of free will.‘ 

To avoid the charge of repetitiousness, this present essay 
emphasizes Scotus’ teaching on the human intellect and the 
beatific vision, indicating at the same time the doctrinal con- 
nection with the problem of the natural desire for beatitude. 
We select this phase not merely because it is usually omitted 
in discussing the Scotist position on man’s natural desire for 
God but primarily for the following reasons. First of all, 
Scotus has delineated the distinction between the natural and 
supernatural more clearly in regard to the intellect than he has 
in regard to the will. Further, in explaining the nature of the 
appetitus naturalis of the will for beatitude, Scotus explicitly 
adverts to the parallel that exists between the “ desire” in the 
intellect for the face-to-face vision of God and that of the will 
for the beatific act of love.* And lastly, because the intellect 
is an integral part of our heavenly beatitude, even according 
to Scotus. For he did not wholly reject the Bonaventurian 
thesis that beatitude is a joint function of man’s two highest 
faculties, even though he considered it primarily a function of 
the will.® 


Tue Beatiric Vision as Naturat to Man 


Rationalism in the faculty of Arts at Paris had questioned 
the very raison d’étre of theology. To justify the very existence 
of his science, Scotus, as a theologian, opens the prologue to his 
greatest theological work with the question: “Is it necessary 

“Dom Lottin, 0.S.B., Psychologie et Morale auw XII¢ et XIII¢ Siécles 
(Louvain, 1942-1948), I, 216. 

5 Oxon. 4, d. 49, q. 9, n. 2; Vives-Wadding ed., XXI, 318. 


® Oxon. 4, d. 49, q. 3. Scotus attempts to mediate between the position of 
St. Thomas and that of St. Bonaventure. 
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for man in his present state that he receive supernaturally some 
special doctrine that his intellect cannot attain by the light of 
natural reason?’’?* Like a dramatist, he reenacts the scene of. 
a public disputation. The contestants are the “ philosophers ” 
on the one hand and the “ theologians ” on the other. 

A controversy appears in this question between the philosophers and 


the theologians. The philosophers maintain the perfection of nature 
and deny supernatural perfection. The theologians, however, are aware 


of the deficiency of nature, the necessity of grace and of supernatural 


perfections and therefore hold the supernatural perfection in greater 
esteem.® 


Who are the philosophers? Obviously, they are partisans of 
the Averroistic rationalism that had occasioned the condemna- 
tions of 1270 and 1277 at Paris and Oxford. Like the “ Com- 
mentator,” they would supplant theology with philosophy, for 
“there is no more excellent state of life than one devoted to 
philosophy ” (Prop. 40) and “the wise of this world are the 
philosophers only” (Prop. 154).° There is no true super- 
natural, for human nature is perfect. It needs no additional 
revelation to supply its weakness. 

And who are the theologians? We can hardly doubt that | 
they belong to that group so frequently designated as “ Augus- 
tinians,” for they stress the “ deficiency of nature,” and at least 


the last of the five arguments they bring against the philosophers 


presupposes illuminationism.*° 


7 Oxon. prol. qg. 1: Utrum homini pro statu isto sit necessarium aliquam 
doctrinam specialem supernaturaliter inspirari ad quam videlicet non possit 
attingere lumine naturali intellectus? 

8 Ibid. Assisi ms. 137: In ista quaestione videtur controversia inter phi- 
losophos et theologos, et tenent philosophi perfectionem naturae, et negant 
perfectionem supernaturalem; theologi vero cognoscunt defectum naturae 
et necessitatem gratiae et perfectionum supernaturalium vel perfectionem 
supernaturalem, et ideo eam magis honorant. Cf. Vives, VIII, n. 3, p. 11. 

® Theses condemned in 1277. Denifle, Chartularium Universitatis Pari- 
siensis, I, 545, 542. Cf. the errors regarding beatitude in Giles of Rome 
Errores Philosophorum (Milwaukee, 1944). 

1° Oxon. ib. n. 19; VIII, 46. Scotus seems to be citing the reasoning of 
William of Ware, Sent. 1, q. 2. See also Henry of Ghent, Quodlibet 3, q. 1. 
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This introductory question of Scotus has, at times, been por- 
trayed as an out and out defense of the Augustinians against 
the so-called “ integral Aristotelianism.” Perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that if Scotus ultimately sides with the 
theologians, it is only after he has played the thesis of the 
philosophers against the antithesis of the theologians, to rise, 
Hegelian fashion, to a new synthesis. And in so doing, he 
reveals clearly his conception of the interrelation of natural 
and supernatural. 

The “ philosophers ” could find nothing supernatural about 
the beatific vision. Do not even the theologians, they argue, 
admit that man is naturally ordained to such an end? How 
then can they call it supernatural? ‘‘ Man naturally desires 
this end which you call supernatural.” ** Furthermore, do they 
not consider being qua being as the adequate object of the human 
intellect? How then can they fail to conclude that the divine 
essence, in which the notion of being is most perfectly realized, 
is also a natural object of our mind ? 

The “theologians,” on the other hand, counter that the 
beatific vision is something wholly supernatural.*? It is an 
action “which exceeds the very nature of this instrument 
[namely, the agent intellect],” limited as it is to the senses 
and sense data.’* Hence, man must be disposed to attain this 
end through some supernatural knowledge. 

After hearing both sides of the question, Scotus presents his 
own solution with a clarity that has seldom been surpassed. 
Neither side is wholly right. If the philosophers are wrong 
in considering the beatific vision within the natural competency 


? 


11 Oxon. ib. n. 9; Quaracchi ed. I, 10: Homo naturaliter appetit finem 
istum quem dicis supernaturalem; igitur ad istum naturaliter ordinatur; 
ergo ex tali ordine potest concludi iste finis ex cognitione naturae ordinatae 
ipsum. 

12 Tbid. n. 18; 18: Homo ordinatur ad finem supernaturalem, ad quem 
ex se est indispositus; ergo indiget paulatim disponi ad habendum illum 
finem; hoc fit per cognitionem aliquam supernaturalem. 

18 Ibid. n. 19. 
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of the human intellect, the theologians—at least those whose 
arguments are presented by Scotus—are also in the wrong in 
stressing the limitations of the intellect as such and regarding 
the beatific vision as in no sense natural. If what they say 
were true, even divine illumination, which they postulate, or 
the addition of a special habitus of vision would be of no avail.** 

The real crux of the problem, says Scotus, is to determine 
just what is meant by natural and supernatural. Answer that, 
and the problem of the naturality or supernaturality of the 
beatific vision solves itself. 


To the question, then, I reply first by distinguishing in what sense 
something may be called supernatural. For a capacity to receive may 
be compared to the act which it receives or to the agent from which 
it receives [this act]. Viewed in the first way, this potentiality is either 
natural or violent or neither natural nor violent. It is called natural, 
if it is naturally inclined towards the form it receives. It is violent, if 
what it suffers is against its natural inclination. It is neither the one 
nor the other, if it is inclined neither to the form which it receives nor 
to its opposite. Now from this viewpoint, there is no supernaturality. 

But when the recipient is compared to the agent from which it re- 
ceives the form, then there is naturalness if the recipient is referred to 
an agent which is naturally ordained to impress such a form in such a 
recipient. Supernaturalness is had, however, when the recipient is re- 
ferred to an agent which does not impress this form upon this recipient 
naturally. 


14 Tbid.: Haec ratio videtur concludere contra eum qui fecit eam; secun- 
dum enim deductionem istam lux increata non poterit uti intellectu agente 
ut instrumento ad cognitionem alicujus sincerae veritatis; quia talis, secun- 
dum eum, non potest haberi via sensuum sine speciali illustratione. Ozon. 
4, d. 49, q. 11, n. 4; XXI, 390: Si hoc est verum, tune nec cum lumine 
gloriae vel quocumque habitu esset possibile creaturae videre Deum. Ozon. 
1, d. 3, q. 3, n. 2; Vives IX, 88ff.: Contra istud non potest sustineri a 
theologo, quia intellectus existens eadem potentia, cognoscet quidditatem 
substantiae immaterialis, sicut patet secundum fidem de anima beata. 
Potentia autem manens eadem, non potest habere actum circa aliquid, quod 
non continetur sub suo primo objecto.. Quod si dicas, elevabitur per lumen 
gloriae ad hoc quod cognoscat illas substantias immateriales. Contra, 
objectum primum habitus continetur sub primo objecto potentiae, vel saltem - 
non excedit, quia si habitus respicit aliquod objectum quod non continetur 


‘ 
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Applying this to the question at issue, I say that if the possible intel- 
lect be compared to the knowledge that is actualized in it, no knowledge 
is supernatural to it, because the possible intellect is perfected by any 
knowledge whatsoever and is naturally inclined towards any kind of 
knowledge. But according to the second way of speaking, that knowl- 
edge 1s supernatural which is generated by some agent which by its 
very nature is not ordained to move the possible intellect in a natural 
manner. For our present state, however, the possible intellect accord- 
ing to the Philosopher is ordained to be moved to knowledge by the 
agent intellect and the phantasm; therefore, that knowledge alone is 
natural to it which is impressed by these agencies.1® 


The soul or intellect of man is in passive potentiality to 
receive knowledge. If we look merely to the potency to receive 
and the form received, we discover but three alternatives, says 
Scotus. Either the form received perfects the recipient, or it 
does violence to it, or it neither perfects nor does violence to 
the recipient. In order to perfect the recipient, as the very 
term perficere implies, there must be some element of incom- 


sub primo objecto potentiae, sed excedit, tunc ille habitus non esset habitus 
illius potentiae, sed faceret eam non esse illam potentiam, sed aliam. 

35 Qzon. prol. q. 1, Assisi ms 137, f. 2rb: Ad quaestionem igitur re- 
spondeo, primo distinguendo quomodo aliquid dicatur supernaturale. Poten- 
tia enim receptiva comparatur ad actum quem recipit, vel ad agentem a 
quo recipit. Primo modo ipsa est potentia naturalis, vel violenta, vel 
neutra. Naturalis dicitur, si naturaliter inclinetur; violenta, si sit contra 
naturalem inclinationem passio; neutra, si neque inclinetur naturaliter ad 
istam formam quam recipit, neque ad oppositam. In hac autem com- 
paratione nulla est supernaturalitas. Sed comparando receptivum ad agens 
a quo recipit formam, tunc est naturalitas quando receptivum comparatur 
ad tale agens quod natum est naturaliter imprimere talem formam in tali 
passo; supernaturalitas autem quando comparatur ad agens quod non est 
naturaliter impressivum illius formae in illud passum.... Ad propositum 
applicando dico, quod comparando intellectum possibilem ad notitiam actu- 
alem in se, nulla est sibi cognitio supernaturalis; quia intellectus possibilis 
quacumque cognitione naturaliter perficitur, et ad quamcumque cognitionem 
naturaliter inclinatur. Sed secundo modo loquendo, sic est supernaturalis, 
quae generatur ab aliquo agente quod non est natum movere intellectum 
- possibilem ad talem cognitionem naturaliter. Pro statu autem isto, secun- 
dum Philosophum, intellectus possibilis natus est moveri ad cognitionem 
ab intellectu agente et phantasmate; igitur sola illa cognitio est ei na- 
turalis quae ab istis agentibus imprimitur. Cf. Vives, nn. 20-21; VIII, 48. 
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pleteness in that which is perfected. For to perfect is merely 
to “ carry through,” as it were, what was begun but left uncom- 
pleted. This incompleteness, obviously, is intimately bound 
up with the very nature of the recipient, and hence, whatever | 
is capable of being perfected is said to have a natural inclination 
towards that which perfects it. On the contrary, if what is 
received, far from perfecting, does violence to, or even destroys, 
the receiver, the latter is said to bear a violent potentiality 
towards the form in question. Where the receiver is neither 
perfected nor damaged, it is neutrally disposed towards what 
it receives. 

If we look merely to the human intellect and the knowledge 
it possesses, and abstract completely from the nature in which 
this knowledge is obtained, we must admit with the philosophers, 
Scotus argues, that ‘‘ no knowledge is supernatural to it.” For 
no knowledge, even that of the beatific vision, does violence to 
the intellect in the sense that poison does violence to the 
organism that absorbs it, or excessively loud sound damages the 
ear. Neither is the human intellect neutral to such knowledge | 
in the sense that the eye, from the standpoint of vision, is neutral 
to the infra-red or ultra-violet radiation falling on the retina. 
On the contrary, the face-to-face vision of the divine essence 
continues, as it were, the basic or natural perfection of the 
intellect ; for the latter was made to know and is perfected by all 
knowledge, whatever be its source or manner of production. 

Scotus’ concession to the Aristotelian-minded philosophers is 
a recognition of their clear insight into the implications of a 
metaphysics of act and potency. A necessary prerequisite for 
receiving any perfection, be it natural or supernatural, acci- 
dental or substantial, is that the recipient have the capacity to - 
receive it. No amount of miracles or supernatural additions 
can supply this basic want.*° Though Christ might turn stones 


16To argue that the recipient must be conditioned by a habit for the 
reception of something supernatural does not obviate the difficulty, since 
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into bread, He could not give sight to a stone, unless He first 
turned it into an eye. And that, incidentally, would be 
changing its nature and doing violence to it as a stone. As the 
theologians of Scotus’ day readily admitted, God could not 
give an angel or a human soul the breath-taking vision of Him- 
self unless, in making the angelic nature and fashioning the 
human soul, He had already put into that nature a capacity 
to receive that vision. And this is equivalent to saying that 
from this viewpoint, all knowledge, even that of the beatific 
vision, is natural in the sense that it is in accord with the 
nature of man. 


Tuer Beatiric Vision as SUPERNATURAL 


If in one sense no knowledge is supernatural, from the 
standpoint of what natural causes can achieve, a distinction 
between natural and supernatural is very much in order. And 
because the “ philosophers” failed to make this distinction, 
they were decidedly in the wrong. 

To understand better the meaning of this distinction, a 
digression on Scotus’ conception of the human intellect is not 
out of place. 

For Aristotle the possible intellect was not an active but a 
passive potency and the process of the soul coming to knowledge 
was primarily one of receiving an impression from without. 
Godfrey of Fontaines, the Parisian master under whom Scotus 
disputed as a bachelor,*’ had perhaps the purest form of this 
intellectual passivism among Scotus’ contemporaries. On the 
other hand, Henry of Ghent was the chief representative of 
Augustinian intellectual activism. Scotus’ position represented 
a mean between these two extremes.’® Neither the object alone 


the recipient must be capable of eae the habit which itself is some- 
thing supernatural. 

17 Pelster, S.J. “Hat Duns Skotus in Paris. sweimal das dritte Buch 
der Sentenzen erklart?,” Gregorianum, XXVII (1946), 227. 

18 Oxon. 1, d. 3, q. 7; Vives ed. (q. 9 in Quaracchi edition), tota quaestio. 
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(whether in itself or in an intelligible species), nor the soul 
alone, is the complete cause of actual knowledge. The two are 
partial, but essentially ordered, efficient causes of the effect 
we know as intellection.*® This partial concession to the Aris- 
totelian position is important, as we shall see shortly. It makes 
it possible for Scotus to distinguish between an object which 
is by nature ordained to act as a partial cause in producing 
knowledge and one which is not so ordained but, nevertheless, 
does move the intellect. 

But before taking this up, we might point out an interesting 
-aspect of Scotus’ conception of the human intellect. It is 
reminiscent at least of Christian neo-Platonism. The human 
intellect, Scotus tells us, is capable of far greater intellectual 
activity than we would dream of if we merely analyzed its 
functions in our present state of existence. If man’s soul is 
not a fallen angel, as Plato suggested, at least his intellect is’ 
not essentially inferior to that of the angel.2? As we have 
indicated elsewhere, this is not a philosophical but a theological 
conclusion.”. Scotus believes it can be inferred from the 
promise of the face-to-face vision of which St. Paul speaks. 
For the beatific vision is an immediate intuition of the divine 
essence on the part of a created intellect. Now this implies _ 
that the intellect as such is capable of intuitive knowledge.” 


19 Thid. nn. 21-22. 

2°Oxon. 2, d. 1, q. 5 (Quaracchi ed. q. 6); XI, 192: Intellectualitas 
angeli, inquantum intellectualitas non differt specie ab intellectualitate _ 
animae, inquantum intellectualitas, hoc est, quod licet iste actus primus 
et ille differant specie, non tamen secundum illam perfectionem quam virtu- 
aliter continent, secundum quam sunt principia actuum secundorum. Quod- 
libet, q. 14, n. 12; XXVI, 46: Objectum adaequatum intellectui nostro ex 
natura potentiae non est aliquid specialius objecto intellectus angelici. 

21 Transcendentals and their Function in the Metaphysics of Duns Scotus 
(St. Bonaventure, 1946), pp. 73-75; “ Theologism of Duns Scotus,” Fran- 
ciscan Studies, VII (1947), 382. 

22 Intuitive knowledge is understood by Scotus in the sense of a simple 
apprehension of an object as present and existing. See for instance, Quodl. 
q. 6; XXV, 243-244; S. Day, O. F.M., Intuitive Cognition. A Key to the 
Significance of the Later Scholastics (St. Bonaventure, 1947), ch. 2. 
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According to Scotus, who retained at least in part the intellec- 
tual activisim of Augustine, object and intellect are partial 
co-causes of knowledge. Where this knowledge is intuitive, it 
is the actual presence of the object that exercises this co- 
-eausality. Where the knowledge is abstractive, it is the intelli- 
gible species which substitutes for the object:” 

But why is it necessary to assume that the intellect as such 
must be capable of intuitive knowledge? Could not God infuse 
some intellectual habit or accidental quality which would trans- 
form the intellect, making it capable of intuition? No, Scotus 
replies. A habitus or quality of this kind never actually confers 
the basic active potentiality to perform a specific kind of action. 
It merely perfects what is already there.** Furthermore, it is 
not by reason of something accidental to man’s soul that man 
is beatified. It is the human intellect itself and not merely 
the habit of vision which sees God. It is the human will and 
not the habit of charity that loves God.” Scotus, we must 
remember, denies any real distinction between soul and its 
faculties, though even here his position is midway between that 
of St. Thomas and that of the rigid Augustinian, if we may 
use such a term.”® If the soul, then, cannot receive the power 
of intuition as an accidental addition, be it an active potency 
or an habitus, we are faced with this dilemma. Either admit 
that the soul is intrinsically changed in the sense that it is 
given a new nature, or grant that it already possesses the poten- 


28 Oxon. 4, d. 45, q. 2, n. 12; XX, 304-305; Oxon. 1, d. 3, q..7 (Quaracchi 
ed. q. 9), nn. 20-22; IX, 361 ff.; Qwodl. q. 15, n. 7; XXVI, 437: Certum est 
quod ad actualem intellectionem causandam concurrent aliquid ipsius 
animae intellectivae, et objectum aliquo modo praesens, scilicet vel se, vel 
in aliquo repraesentante. 

74 Oxon. 1, d. 3, q. 3n. 2; IX, 88. 

75 Rep. Par. 4, d. 49, q. 10, n. 7; XXIV, 673: Tune sequitur quod anima 
humana secundum quid perficitur beatitudine, sed habitus simpliciter, et 
tune habitus videret Deum, et charitas diligeret Deum, et anima humana 
non nisi per accidens et secundum quid. 

#8 Scotus postulates a formal distinction a parte rei between the faculties. 

See for instance Oon, 2, d. 16, q. 1, n. 17; XIII, 43 ff. 
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tiality. The first alternative is inadmissible, for it is tanta- 
mount to admitting that the soul is destroyed, since what is 
substantially simple cannot be intrinsically changed. Hence 
there is no choice but to admit that the intellectual soul possesses 
the intrinsic capacity of intuitive knowledge. 

But Scotus also finds probable reasons for these hidden 
potentialities of the soul.” The first is the fact that we can 
form an abstract concept of being qua being. If the natural ade- 
quate object of our intellect were material or sensible quiddity, 
why is it that we can form a more universal concept than that 
of material quiddity? No faculty, Scotus argues, should be 
able to have something that does not fall under its adequate 
object. A second clue from natural reason is the fact that the 
soul intuits its own intellectual, volitional, and sense activity. 
But what is capable of the least degree of intuitive knowledge 
is capable of intuition in general. , 

This last point, incidentally, illustrates a = that seems 
to dominate Scotus’ entire discussion of the nature of the soul 
and its faculties. An intellectual power rooted in a spiritual 
nature, be it a pure angelic spirit or the soul-form of a body, 
is incapable of being limited to a certain sphere of objects by 
an intrinsic limitation. Hence, his objection to the division 
of cognitive faculties adopted by St. Thomas (Summa theol. I, 
85, 1) which is based on the very nature of the faculty in 
question. Sense faculties on the contrary, by reason of their 
material or organic component, are like harp strings, tuned to 
vibrate only at certain frequencies. In the latter case, the very 
nature of each faculty limits its sphere of objects to a very 
definite and select portion of the total field of stimuli. But an 
intellectual faculty, considered simply in itself as an active 
potency, is not basically different because in one instance it is 
found in an angel and in another in the soul. Hence any 


27 See Oxon. 1, d. 3, q. 3, n. 3; IX, 89; Rep. Par. 1, d. 3, q. 1; XXII, 93; 
ibid. 4, d. 49, q. 7, nn. 4-6; XXIV, 655 ff. 
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limitation of its activity must come from a positive ordination 
on the part of the Creator, who restricts the scope of its activity 
in view of the particular end for which He has destined this 
intellectual substance.”® | | 

Such a conception, however, makes it imperative for Scotus 
to distinguish between (a) what is natural to the intellect as a 
faculty or power and (b) what is natural to it in some particu- 


lar state. In the first instance, we abstract from the limitations. 


associated with any particular state and consider the intellect 
under the best possible conditions. In the second instance, we 
- consider the intellect from the viewpoint of the limitations God 
has associated with a given state, a state being here understood 
in Augustinian fashion as a relatively stable or permanent 
condition established by the laws of divine wisdom.” 


28 Scotus seems to hint that in the state of innocence man’s intellect 
might not have been limited to such knowledge as requires the cooperation 
of the senses and imagination. But “ quidquid sit de notitia naturali.. . 
in statu innocentiae ... nune omnis nostra cognitio oritur ex sensu.” 
(Metaphy. 1, q. 1, n. 41; VII, 32). But if Adam did have greater freedom 
in the use of his intellect than we do at present, then the intimate depend- 
ence of intellect on the imagination in our present state could be considered 
as a consequence of the fall. Hence Scotus concedes that this limitation 
could be the result (forte propter peccatum, sicut videtur Augustinus 
dicere) or again, it might be something purely natural to man as a cor- 
poreal being (vel forte ista causa est naturalis, prout natura isto modo 
instituta est). At any rate, “ quidquid dicat Augustinus,” this union can- 
not be regarded: as an effect “solum ex peccato,’ but is something de- 
manded by the very nature of our soul’s varied and complex faculties taken 
as a whole (non solum ex peccato sed natura potentiarum pro statu isto). 
Cf. Oxon. 2, d. 3, q. 8, n. 13; XII, 195. To permit the intellectual soul to 
function in complete independence of the senses would destroy the harmony 
and unity of man’s psychic life. Consequently “ etsi cognitio possit acquiri 
per usum sensuum et per alium modum ab anima separata, non frustra 
fit unio. ... Unio animae ad corpus non est finaliter propter perfectionem 
corporis, nec solam perfectionem animae, sed propter perfectionem totius 
consistentis ex istis partibus; et ideo licet nulla perfectio possit accrescere 
huic parti vel illi, quae non posset haberi sine tali unione, tamen non fit 
frustra unio, quia perfectio totius, quae principaliter intenditur a natura, 
non posset haberi nisi illo modo.” Owon, 4, d. 45, q. 2, n. 14; XX, 306. 

2° Oxon. 1, d. 3, q. 3, n. 24; IX, 148: Status non videtur esse nisi stabilis 
permanentia legibus divinae sapientiae firmata. _ 
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The fact that man’s intellect at present is limited to 
abstracting its primary data from the phantasm, or that its 
intuitive powers are restricted to the knowledge of our conscious 
acts, is the outcome of such a positive ordination on the part 
of divine wisdom.*® Consequently, the possibility of other 
states is not excluded. And some of these possible states we 
know from revelation to be actually realized. Such for instance 
is the state of the separated soul. In such a state, the reason 
for the ligation of the intellectual faculty to the internal senses 
no longer exists. As a result, man’s intellect becomes like unto 
that of the angelic intellect itself. It is capable of. intuiting 
its own substance. It is able to know immediately other created 
beings, both spiritual and corporeal, and all this by reason of 
its own native powers and not by reason of any infused species 
as St. Thomas suggests.** 

Keeping this doctrine in mind, we can return to our original 
problem, the distinction between natural and supernatural 
knowledge. This distinction, Scotus reminds us, is meaningful 
only if we compare the knowledge which perfects the human 
intellect with the causes that produced it. Knowledge is natural 
if it arises through the agencies of natural causes; otherwise 
it is supernatural. 


If the possible intellect be compared to the knowledge that is actualized 
in it, no knowledge is supernatural to it, because the possible intellect 
is perfected by any knowledge whatsoever and is naturally inclined 
towards any kind of knowledge. But according to the second way of 
speaking, that knowledge is supernatural which is generated by some ~ 
agent which by its very nature is not ordained to move the possible 
intellect in a natural manner.®? 


A natural cause is one which, by its very nature, given the 


8° Ibid.: Stabilitum est autem illis legibus sapientiae, quod intellectus 
noster non intelligat pro statu isto, nisi illa quorum species relucent in 

$2 Oxon. 4, d. 45, q. 2. 

82 See note 15. 
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necessary conditions, produces its effect automatically, as it were. 
For instance, hold a red rose before the open eye of a normal, 
healthy man under sufficient lighting conditions and vision auto- 
matically results. The intellect is a necessarily operating faculty. 
Given the presence of its object under normal conditions, 
intellection takes place. In differentiating natural from super- 
natural knowledge, we must consider primarily the role played 
by the object in intellection. Normally, intellect and object 
cooperate as two essentially ordered partial causes of intellection. 
This is true of both intuitive and abstractive knowledge, the 
only difference being that in one case the object in its concrete 
- existence directly cooperates, whereas in abstractive cognition 
the object acts indirectly through the medium of the intelligible 
species. To ask what objects are naturally capable of causing 
intellection is to ask for the natural motivating object of the 
intellect. Now this object, Scotus points out, differs for the 
different states of existence possible to the intellect. 

In this life, for instance, sensible quiddity is the proper and 
adequate motivating object of our intellect.** Hence, any 
knowledge that can be caused by such objects is natural to man 
in his present state of existence. This includes not merely 
the concrete phenomena experienced, but any intelligible note 
that can be abstracted from the same. For an object, either 
in itself or through its intelligible species, is able to produce 
a knowledge of whatever is essentially or virtually contained 
in it. Hence, for example, all such transcendental notions as 
being, unity, and the like are natural in this sense.** 

In its state of separation from the body, the soul or intellect 
can be motivated naturally by many other objects. Thus, for 

®3 Oxon. 1, d. 3, q. 3, n. 24; IX, 148: Pro statu isto ei [sc. intellectui] 
adaequatur in ratione motivi quidditas rei sensibilis, et ideo pro statu isto 
non naturaliter intelliget alia, quae non continentur sub illo primo motivo. 
Quod., q. 14, n. 12; XXVI, 46. 

84 Quodl. q. 14, n. 12; XXVI, 46. This has an important application in 


regard to our conception of God. Cf. “ Duns Scotus on the Nature of Man’s 
Knowledge of God,” Review of Metaphysics I (1947), 3 ff. 
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instance, we find Scotus arguing that if the agent intellect 
can abstract intelligible species from a mere likeness of the 
object in the phantasm, a fortiori it can act directly on an 
object such as a stone and extract from it an intelligible species 
such as abstractive knowledge requires.** Furthermore, it can 
directly intuit objects, both spiritual and material. Thus it can 
know its angel guardian, its own soul substance, and the like.*° 

We may further speculate as to what could naturally motivate 
the intellect in the state of innocence, or again in what modern 
theologians call the state of pure nature. But as such is purely 
theoretical, Scotus does little more than allude to it.27 What 
he does do, however, is to discuss thoroughly the natural mo- 
tivating object of the intellect as a power.** What is our 
intellect capable of under the best possible conditions? He > 
answers that the natural adequate motivating object of our 
intellect as such is any limited or finite being.*® In other 
words, our intellect, if confronted by any created being, 
whether substance or accident, material or spiritual, could 
know immediately and intuitively the being in question, pro- 
vided only that God cooperate with the causal action of both 
our intellect and the object in question. Such a cooperation of 
God as first cause, though voluntary and contingent absolutely 
speaking, pertains nevertheless to the natural order, in the sense 


85 Oxon. 4, d. 45, q. 2, n. 12; XX, 305: Intellectus agens cum objecto est 
sufficiens causa activa speciei intelligibilis, nec minus cum objecto extra, 
quam cum phantasmate (de quo isti concedunt, quia, ut dictum est, contra 
opinionem arguendo, nihil est in phantasmate propter quod sufficiat ad 
causandum speciem intelligibilem, quin eminentius sit in re cujus est phan- 
tasma) ; intellectus autem possibilis est sufficienter receptivus. 

86 Tbid., 305: Ad quaestionem ergo dico quod anima separata potest 
acquirere cognitionem objecti prius ignoti, et hoc tam de cognitione abstrac- 
tiva quam intuitiva. : 

87 See for instance, Metaphy. 1, q. In. 41; VII, 32; Oxon. 2, d. 29, q. un., 
passim; XIII, 267 ff.; ibid. 4, d. 45, q. 2, n. 14; XX, 305 ff., ete. 

88 Oxon. 1, d. 3, q. 3; ibid. 4, d. 45, q. 2; Quodl, q. 14, etc. 

8° Quodl. q. 14, n. 11; XXVI, 40: Pro quocumque statu, cujuscumque 
intellectus creati praecise, ens limitatum est objectum adaequatum, quia 
praecise illud potest attingi virtute causae naturaliter motivae intellectus. 
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that it is required by the state in which He has placed the 
intellectual being. | 

But Scotus insists that in no state whatsoever is the divine 
essence of God a natural or adequate motivating object for any 
intellect other than His own. For any created intellect, be it 
that of the highest angel or the lowliest human, God’s essence 
is a purely voluntary object.*° And what does this mean? 
Just this. Given the existence of the human or angelic intellect 
and the presence of the divine essence, no intuitive cognition. 
would result. And the reason does not lie simply in the fact 
that God refuses His concurrence with the causal powers of 
the human soul. For, as we mentioned above, Scotus demands 
two partial causes—object and intellect. The cooperation of 
God is, required with any created cause, as we know, only 
because of the imperfection of any creatural being. In the 
case of finite beings, God of course must cooperate with both 
object and intellect. But in the case of the divine essence, there 
is no imperfection ex parte objectt. And yet, per wmpossibile, 
were God, so to speak, to offer His cooperation so far as the 
intellect’s activity is concerned, the beatific vision would still 
not occur. And the reason is that God’s essence as nature has 
no necessary relation to creatures, even when these are actually 
sustained in being by His creative power. This is a simple 
corollary from the absolute independence of the First Being. 
All relationships ad extra are purely contingent in the sense 
that they depend directly upon the will of God. Hence His 
divine essence, simply in virtue of its being the divine essence, 
has no natural ordination to act as partial cause with the agent 
intellect of any creature, man or angel. If God is to play the 
role of the motivating object, such as is necessary in the case 
of the immediate and intuitive knowledge we call the beatific 
vision, it is through a free act of His will. 


40 What follows is a summary of Scotus’ doctrine as elaborated in Quod- 
libet, q. 14. : 
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From this it is easy to see why the beatific vision for Scotus 
is truly supernatural. It transcends the natural causality of 
all agencies, including that of the divine essence itself. For 
where a truly natural causality obtains, the operation (in this 
case, intellection) follows necessarily, given the required con- 
ditions. It proceeds per modum naturae, to use Scotus’ termi- 
nology, and not freely or voluntarily.** 

In the case of all other knowledge that men or angels possess, 
it is the being or nature of the object that motivates the in- 
tellect. In the case of the beatific vision, it is not the divine © 
nature or essence that formally motivates or moves the intellect 
but the divine will. And since this type of motivation is proper 
to God alone, we can readily understand why Scotus equates 
voluntary object with supernatural object. Be 

In this connection, the question naturally arises. Could not 
all knowledge that depends on the free will of a creature, as 
for instance, the awareness of our own decisions, the will of one 
angel to communicate its thought to another, and the like, fall — 
under the heading of voluntary objects? And if so, is it 
legitimate to equate voluntary with supernatural ? 

Scotus would reply that God’s causality in this connection 
is vastly different from that of any free creature. ‘The pecu- 
liarity of the beatific vision lies in this, that the divine will 
motivates but does not terminate the act of vision. That is to 
say, God moves us not merely to see His decrees, but moves 
us to see His essence. And this is something unique. It is 
proper to the divine will alone. No created will, Scotus points 
out, is capable of producing in an intellect anything more than 
a knowledge of its own decrees. It is not capable of causing 
a perfect, immediate, and intuitive vision of any nature. With 
God’s will it is different for His will is not only perfect, but 
is really identical with His essence. Hence it contains that 
essence, so to speak, virtually and unitively. In consequence, 


“1 Regarding this distinction, see also the following q. 15 of the Quodlibet. 
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not only is it able to produce a knowledge of itself and of its 
decrees, but it is capable of causing a knowledge of the divine 
essence itself. Hence, as we said above, the act of wisdom of 
a beatified soul or angel terminates in the divine essence itself. 
- And in so far as it is intuitive, and not abstractive, knowledge, 
it is an awareness of the essence of God as existing.* 

In fact, Scotus goes on to say, so perfect is the causality of 
the divine will that the human intellect does not need any 
special disposing habits, such as the habitus visionis, to render 
it capable of receiving this immediate and intuitive knowledge 
of God. God’s will itself is the ux illuminating the mind to 
see.** And this is simply another way of declaring that the 
intellect of a creature is immediately and by its very nature 
capable of receiving the vision from God. And therefore, under 
this aspect, the knowledge of vision is natural, that is, it 
perfects the intellect, directly and is that towards which the 
intellect is inclined. For the intellect, Scotus insists, is in 
obediential potency to receive vision from God immediately 
and without any intervening disposing habits. On the other 
hand, however, this capacity to receive the vision of God can 
only be achieved by a cause which does not act per modum 
naturae, but with perfect liberty and freedom. And for that 
reason, the beatific vision exceeds both the powers and the 
exigencies of any created nature. 

Using the distinction between an objectum inclinationis and 
objectum attingentiae which Scotus apparently borrowed from 
William of Ware,** we can sum up schematically Scotus’ posi- 
tion on the object of the intellect as follows: | 


42 Quodl., q. 14, nn. 18-19; XXVI, 63 ff. 
“8 Oxon. 4, d. 49, q. 11, n. 10; XXI, 418. See also Oxon, 1, d. 3, q. 8 
-(Quaracchi ed. q 10), n. 2; IX, 399. 

44 Quodl, q. 14, n. 11; XXVI, 40: Diceretur quod objectum primum 
naturale potest dupliciter intelligi: Uno modo ad quod potentia inclinatur. 
Alio modo ad quod potentia potest naturaliter attingere, scilicet ex con- 
cursu causarum naturalium. Wadding refers this distinction to William 
of Ware, Com. in Sent. 1, q. 2. 
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THe WILL AND BEATITUDE 


What has been said of the intellect as to the naturalness or 
supernaturalness of its knowledge can be applied to the will, 
mutatis mutandis. For the will is as much perfected by the 
beatific love which follows vision as the intellect is by the vision 
itself. For the sake of brevity, we refrain from discussing the 
manner in which man is united to God through the act of love, 
and content ourselves with the observation that the soul or 
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will is perfected through this love. To put it negatively, the 
beatific love neither does violence to the will nor leaves it 
unperfected. Consequently, the will must be naturally inclined 
towards such a love in the same sense that the intellect is 
naturally inclined to the beatific vision. 

Without going into what we might call the “ mechanics ” 
of the beatific act, we note that man, or for that matter, any 
rational creature, does not elicit this act of love, through which 
beatitude is primarily achieved, without the vision of the divine 


essence, the habit of sanctifying grace or charity (the two are 


really identical for.Scotus), and the cooperation of God. None 
of the three, however, is in any sense demanded by the natural 
order. Hence, this beatific act of love, from the viewpoint of 
the agencies required to bring it about, is supernatural. In 
no sense can it be.called the result of purely natural causes. 

Once more, then, we have the situation that characterizes the 
relation of the human intellect to the vision of God. Beatitude 
is both natural and supernatural; natural in the sense that it 
perfects the will or soul of man; supernatural in the sense that 
its attainment transcends the uineal amity of all created 
active power combined. 


Ture NaturaL APPETITE FOR BEATITUDE 


With this in mind, we can better understand what Scotus 


means by the natural “desire” for supernatural happiness. 


This desire, or better, appetitus, is not an act or operation at 
all.° Nor is it something peculiar to the will, or for that 


‘5 Oxon. 4, d. 49, q. 10, n. 2; XXI, 318: Dico, quod duplex est appetitus 
in voluntate, scilicet naturalis et liber. Naturalem solum dico potentiam 
voluntatis absolute, sed non aliquid superadditum voluntati. ... Non est 
actus aliquis elicitus a voluntate. Jbid. 3, d. 17, q. un., n. 3; XIV, 654: 
Dico quod appetitus naturalis in qualibet re, generali nomine accipitur pro 
inclinatione naturali rei ad propriam perfectionem, sicut lapis naturaliter 
inclinatur ad centrum; et si in lapide talis inclinatio sit aliquid absolutum 
aliud a gravitate, tunc consequenter credo, quod naturalis inclinatio homi- 
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matter to an appetitive faculty. For an appetitus naturalis is 
simply an ontological relationship between any faculty (or the 
soul) and that which perfects it. Thus the intellect has a 
natural appetite for truth; the faculty of sight has a natural 
appetite for seeing; the ear for hearing, and so on. For that 
reason, to speak of the natural appetite for beatitude as a 
“desire” or a “ longing,” and the like, is to use purely meta- 
phorical language.** This is brought out in an oft-quoted 
passage from the Reportata Parisiensia. 


The appetite or will is twofold; namely, natural and free. For the will 
can be considered insofar as it is a certain nature and has, like any 
other nature, an inclination and natural appetite for its own proper 
perfection. First of all, then, the will should be considered in reference 
to its natural “ willing ” as a determinate nature; secondly, in reference 
to its willing freely. As to the first, we must see just what this natural 
appetite is. 

I say that it is not an elicited act, heonuse the natural appetite of 
the will is to the will as the natural appetite of the intellect is to the 
intellect. In the intellect, however, the natural appetite is not elicited; 
neither then is it in the will. Likewise, the natural appetite is ever 
present in the will. If then it were an elicited act of the will, the will 


nis, secundum quod homo, ad propriam perfectionem, est aliud a voluntate 
libera. Sed primum credo falsum scilicet quod inclinatio lapidis ad centrum 
sit aliquid absolutum aliud a gravitate et aliqua potentia, qua lapis habeat 
aliquam operationem in centrum, sicut aliqui imaginantur; mirabilis enim 
esset illa operatio, cum non esset dare terminum illius, et esset actio tran- 
siens; et cum centrum sit sibi conveniens, non agit actionem corruptivam 
ejus, nec etiam salvativam, quia non posset poni qualis esset illa operatio, 
vel quis terminus illius; ideo naturalis inclinatio lapidis nihil dicit ultra 
gravitatem lapidis, nisi relationem. ... Tune dico quod sic est de volun- 
tate, quia voluntas naturalis non est voluntas, nec velle naturale est velle; 
sed naturale distrahit ab utroque, et nihil est nisi relatio consequens poten- 
tiam respectu propriae perfectionis. Unde eadem potentia dicitur voluntas 
naturalis, cum tali respectu necessario consequente ipsam respectu propriae 
perfectionis, et dicitur libera secundum rationem propriam et intrinsecam, 
quae est voluntas specifice. 

Tbiid. Cf. O'Connor, The Eternal Quest, op. cit. Chapter three con- 
tains a very fine summary of Scotus’ conception of the appetitus naturalis 
as applied to the will, with the exception of one dubious — which we 
shall take up later. 
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would be perpetually eliciting some act. But the will does not always 
have an elicited act, for if it did, we should experience it in ourselves, 
since it could hardly be admitted that we have some operation ever 
present in us and that, nevertheless, it still remains hidden from us... . 
Likewise, if it were an act elicited by the will, two opposite acts would 
be simultaneously present in the will, for the will can freely will the 
opposite of that which it seeks by its natural appetite. Thus St. Paul, 
who in accord with the natural appetite declared: “we do not wish to 
be unclothed, but rather clothed over ” (2 Cor, 5, 4), by his free appetite 
willed “to depart and to be with Christ” (Phil. 1, 23). Therefore 
the natural appetite is no more an elicited act in the will than is the 
natural appetite in a stone. | 

What is it then? I declare that it is an inclination [of the will] to its 
perfection, just as in other things which have no free appetite. And of 
this appetite Aristotle says (in the first book of the Physics) that matter 
seeks the form as the imperfect seeks its perfection. 
_ Concerning this appetite which is not free but natural, it is clear that 
the will necessarily and perpetually and in the highest degree seeks 
beatitude, and this means beatitude in particular. That it does so 
necessarily is evident, since a nature cannot remain a nature without 
being inclined towards its perfection. Remove this inclination, then, 
and you take away the nature. The natural appetite, however, is noth- 
ing more than such an inclination [of the will] to its own perfection. 
Similarly, the will as nature seeks necessarily its perfection, which 
above all is beatitude, and this by a natural appetite. That it seeks 
this above all is proved, because a nature is most inclined towards that 
which perfects it most. If then a nature seeks its perfection, it seeks 
above all its highest perfection.... But because the highest perfection 
of the will is beatitude, it follows that the will as nature seeks it above 
all.... That it thus naturally seeks beatitude in particular is evident, 
because this appetite is towards a perfection in which the will is really 
perfected. A real perfection, however, is not something universal, but 
singular. Therefore, it seeks beatitude in particular. Likewise, this 
«a seeking ” is not an act consequent upon knowledge, for then it would 
be free. A universal, however, is an object only of an intellect or is 
something that depends upon the operation of the intellect. Hence, 
this appetite in the will is in regard to beatitude in particular.*’ 


‘7 Rep. Par. 4, d. 49, q. 9, nn. 3-5; XXIV, 659s: Respondeo ad primam 
quaestionem, quod duplex est appetitus sive voluntas, scilicet naturalis et 
libera. Potest enim voluntas considerari, ut est quaedam natura, et inquan- 
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The first point to note in this passage is the distinction 
between the will as free and the will as nature. These are not 
two distinct faculties, as Scotus observes elsewhere, but one 
and the same will viewed from different standpoints.** In the 


tum habet inclinationem, et appetitum naturalem ad suam propriam per- 
fectionem, sicut quaecumque alia natura. Primo igitur videndum est de 
voluntate quantum ad ejus velle naturale, inquantum natura quaedam; 
secundo quantum ad ejus velle liberum, inquantum appetit libere. Quantum 
ad primum videndum est, quid sit appetitus naturalis? Dico quod non est 
actus elicitus, quia appetitus naturalis voluntatis se habet ad voluntatem, 
sicut appetitus naturalis intellectus se habet ad intellectum; sed in intel- 
lectu appetitus naturalis non est elicitus; igitur nec in voluntate. Item, 
appetitus naturalis perpetuo inest voluntati; si igitur esset actus volun- 
tatis elicitus, aliquis actus elicitus perpetuo inesset voluntati; sed nullum 
actum elicitum perpetuo habet voluntas, quia illum tunc potuissemus 
experiri in nobis; inconveniens enim est operationem perpetuo inesse nobis, 
et illam nos latere; sed hoc est inconveniens, secundum Philosophum, de 
habitibus. Item si esset actus elicitus in voluntate, essent duo actus oppo- 
siti in voluntate simul, quia voluntas potest velle libere oppositum illius, 
quod appetit appetitu naturali, sicut Paulus, qui dixit secundum appetitum 
naturalem ‘Nolumus expoliari, sed supervestiri,’ 2 Cor. 5, voluit appetitu 
libero ad Philip. 1. ‘ Dissolvi, et esse cum Christo.’ Non ergo appetitus 
naturalis est magis actus elicitus in voluntate, quam appetitus naturalis 
in lapide——Quid ergo est? Dico quod est inclinatio ad ipsam perfectionem, 
sicut in aliis non habentibus appetitum liberum. Et de isto appetitu loqui- 
tur Philosophus primo Physicorum, text. 81, quod materia appetit formam, 
sicut imperfectum appetit suam perfectionem. De isto appetitu non libero, 
sed naturali, apparet quod voluntas necessario, sive perpetuo et summe 
appetit beatitudinem, et hoc in particulari. Quod necessario, patet, quia 
natura non potest manere natura quin inclinetur ad suam perfectionem. 
Tolle ergo istam inclinationem, et tolles naturam; sed appetitus naturalis 
non est nisi talis inclinatio ad propriam perfectionem. Similiter voluntas 
ut natura necessario appetit suam perfectionem, quae maxime est beatitudo, 
et hoc appetitu naturali. Quod swmme appetit, probatur quia summa incli- 
natio naturae est ad summam perfectionem. Si ergo natura appetat suam 
perfectionem, summe appetit summam perfectionem. ... Cum igitur summa 
perfectio voluntatis sit beatitudo, sequitur quod voluntas ut natura summe 
appetit. . . . Quod in particulari sic naturaliter appetit beatitudinem, 
patet, quia ille appetitus est ad perfectionem, in qua voluntas realiter per- 
ficitur; sed perfectio realis non est aliquid universale, sed singulare; igitur 
appetit beatitudinem in particulari. Item, illud appetere non est actus 
sequens cognitionem, quia tunc non esset naturalis, sed liber. Universale 
autem non est, nisi objectum intellectus, vel aliquid consequens operationem 
intellectus; igitur iste appetitus in voluntate est respectu beatitudinis in 
particulari. 

“8 Oxon. 3, d. 17, q. un., n. 3; XIV, 654: Eadem potentia dicitur voluntas, 
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first case, the will is considered actively as the self-determining 
cause of its own acts. In the second, it is regarded passively 
as the recipient of its own immanent operations.*® Scotus can 
make this distinction because he admits of no “natural ” 
operations of the will, that is, acts which proceed necessarily 
(per modum naturae) from the faculty in question. Even in 
the beatific vision, the act whereby man loves God is free from 
any external or internal determination. Hence, for Scotus an 
elicited act of the will is always free. Consequently, the will 
as free can be equated with the will as active or the will as 
cause. 

The natural appetite, then, is not an elicited act. . It is simply 
an ontological relation that exists between the will and anything 
that is capable of perfecting it. As he puts it, “it is nothing 
more than the relation that arises in a faculty in reference to 
its proper perfection.” °° Basically, this appetite of the will 
is no different than “the natural appetite of a stone” or “ the 
natural appetite of the intellect ” or that of other beings “ which 
have no free appetite.” 

Secondly, this natural appetite extends to anything and every- 
thing that perfects the will. A fortiori then it includes the 
loving fruition of God that follows vision, for “the highest 


cum tali respectu necessario consequente ipsam respectu propriae perfec- 
tionis, et dicitur libera secundum rationem propriam et intrinsecam, quae 
est voluntas specifice. 

4° Tbid., n. 9; 655: Dico quod voluntas naturalis, ut sic, non est voluntas, 
neque potentia, sed tantum dicit inclinationem potentiae ad recipiendum 
perfectionem, non ad agendum, et ideo ut sic est imperfecta, nisi sit sub 
illius perfectione, ad quam illa tendentia inclinat potentiam; unde naturalis 
voluntas non tendit, sed est ipsa tendentia, qua voluntas absolute tendit, 
et hoc passive ad recipiendum; sed est alia tendentia in eadem potentia, ut 
libere et active agat, et tendat eliciendo actum, ita quod in una potentia 
est duplex tendentia activa et passiva; tune ad formam argumenti dico 
quod voluntas naturalis secundum formale, quod importat, non est potentia 
vel voluntas, sed inclinatio’ voluntatis, et tendentia qua tendit in per- 
fectionem. 

5° Tbid., n. 3; 654: Voluntas naturalis non est voluntas, nec velle naturale 
est velle; sed naturale distrahit ab utroque, et nihil est nisi relatio conse- 
quens potentiam respectu propriae perfectionis.. | 
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perfection of the will is beatitude.” (Beatitude, let us note, 
is understood here in a technical sense, namely that associated 
with the beatific vision.**) That this loving union can be 
achieved only by supernatural intervention does not alter the 
fact that it does perfect the nature of the will. For, as Scotus 
continually points out, if we consider merely the recipient (in 
this case, the will) and what is received (the immanent opera- 
tion or act of fruition), there is no supernatural. ‘‘ Since the 
highest perfection of the will is beatitude, it follows that the 
will as nature seeks it above all.” 

That this natural appetite extends to the specific act of the 
beatific love that follows the vision of God’s essence, Scotus 
infers from the fact that the will is not perfected simply by 
the love of what is good in general, but by a love of this or 
that particular being or thing. Hence, this “ desire ” or appetite 
is directed toward that specific perfection that results from the 
act of love whereby man is united to God in heaven. “A real 
perfection is not something universal but singular. Therefore, 
[the will] seeks beatitude in particular.” 

This “ desire” is not something of which we are conscious. 
Like any other relation, it is known only when the two terms 
of the relation are known. Only after we learn that the beatific 
vision is actually the goal God has intended for us, do we know 
that we must possess a natural appetite for this perfection. 
Hence, this desire or appetite precedes all conscious activity 
and all cognition. It is present to the same degree in a newborn > 
babe or a Cretin idiot as in normal adult. ‘“ This seeking is 
not an act consequent upon knowledge.” *? And since we can- 

51. Cf. Oxon. 4, d. 49, q. 2, n. 25; XXI, 49ss; ibid., q. 5, n. 4; 175s: Quo- 
modo distinguantur fruitio beatifica et non beatifica? ... Imponitur hoc 
nomen beatitudo ad significandum fruitionem in determinato gradu, ita 


quod non infra; et illum nunquam habet viator, nec secundum magis, nec 
secundum minus; sed sic habent illum diversi comprehensores, ideo unus 


eorum est beatior altero. 
52 Oxon. 4, d. 43, q. 2, n. 29; XXI, 57: Aut arguitur praecise de desiderio 


naturali proprie dicto, et iud non est aliquis actus elicitus, sed sola incli- 
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not demonstrate from reason alone that we do possess such a 
capacity for the beatific vision, neither can we know by natural 
reason that we have an appetitus naturalis in regard to it. — 

This last statement may occasion some surprise, for Scotus 
has been frequently accused of maintaining that man’s natural 
capacity for supernatural beatitude is demonstrable by reason. 
Even in our own day we find the error of Capreolus repeated.* 
Father O’Connor’s otherwise excellent account of Scotus’ posi- 
tion is marred by the statement that “ Even unaided reason is 
able to know that man is naturally ordained towards God as his 
end,” “end” being taken apparently as meaning “ God as He 
is in Himself, which St. Augustine calls our supernatural 
end.” °* In the text cited by Father O’Connor to prove his 
point, Scotus is not giving his own opinion but that of the 
Averroistic philosophers, who ironically quote Augustine against 
the Augustinian theologians. 


Homo naturaliter appetit finem istum, quem dicis supernaturalem; 
igitur ad istum naturaliter ordinatur; ergo ex tali ordine potest con- 
cludi iste finis ex cognitione naturae ordinatae ad ipsum. ... Igitur 
naturaliter cognoscibile est hominem ordinari secundum intellectum ad 
Deum tamquam ad finem.55 | 


In his answer to the philosophers, Scotus concedes merely that 
_ the beatific vision is natural in the sense that man’s nature is 
capable of receiving it, as we explained above. Concedo Deum 


natio naturae ad aliquid, et tunc planum est, quod non potest probari desi- 
derium naturale ad aliquid nisi primo probetur possibilitas in natura ad 
illud, et per consequens econverso arguendo de desiderio naturali minus 
proprie dicto, quod scilicet est actus elicitus, sed concorditer inclinationi 
naturali, tune iterum non potest probari quod aliquid desiderium elicitum 
sit naturale illo modo nisi probetur, quod ad idem sit desiderium naturale 
primo modo. 

58 Cf. Elter, S.J., “De naturali hominis beatitudine ad mentem scholae 
antiquioris,” Gregorianum, IX (1928), 286. 

54 The Eternal Quest, op. cit., p. 47. 

*5 Quoted from the Quaracchi edition (Ozon. prol. q. 1, n. 9; I, 10) which 
agrees here with the important Assisi ms. 137, f. lva. 
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esse finem naturalem hominis, sed non naturaliter adipiscendus 
sed supernaturaliter.°° But, as Father Doucet pointed out many 
years ago, he categorically denies the conclusion the philosophers 
draw from this premiss.” Igitur naturaliter cognoscibile est 
hominem ordinarit ... ad finem istum, quem dicis superna- 
turalem. 

In addition to the clear assertions in the first question of the 
Prologue itself, Scotus refutes this faulty inference once more 
in discussing the problem of the demonstrability of the immor- 
tality of the soul. To the objection that man has a natural 
appetite for the beatific vision specifically, and that therefore 
we know that our soul is immortal, Scotus concedes that 


it is true that man naturally seeks not only beatitude in general but 
also in particular, as will be shown later (d. 49). But it is not known | 
by natural reason that man seeks beatitude in particular, namely the 
beatitude which consists in what we believe it to consist [i. e. the beatific 
vision]; for we would have to know by natural reason that this act as 
an end is in accord with us.... Consequently, this special happiness 
is not known naturally to be our end, nor is it known naturally that we 
seek it as an end,®® | 


Here we have a clear statement that neither the beatific vision 
nor the natural desire or appetite we have for it can be known 
by natural reason. This is obviously in contradiction to the 
statement that we can demonstrate that man is capable of the 
beatific vision. For if man is capable of receiving the face-to- 


56 Assisi, f. lva; Quaracchi ed. n. 11; I, 12. 

57V. Doucet, “ De naturali seu innato supernaturalis beatitudinis desi- 
derio juxta theologos a saeculo XIII usque ad XX,” Antonianum, IV 
(1929), 188. : 

58 Oxon. 4, d. 43, q. 2, n. 32; XX, 58: Verum est beatitudinem non solum 
in universali, sed etiam in speciali appeti naturaliter ab homine, sicut 
inferius patebit d. 49. Sed non est notum naturali ratione, quod ipsa in 
particulari, quae scilicet consistit in illo, quo nos credimus illam consistere, 
appetitur naturaliter ab homine; oporteret enim esse notum per rationem 
naturalem, quod ille actus nobis est conveniens tamquam finis.... Ergo 
felicitas illa specialis . . . non est naturaliter nota esse finis noster, nec 
naturaliter notum eam naturaliter appeti a nobis tamquam finem. 
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face vision of God and the union of love consequent upon it, it 
follows that he possesses an appetitus naturalis for the same. 
Hence, if one can be known by reason unaided by faith, so can 
the other. | | 

How then did this common misinterpretation of Scotus arise ? 
We discover a possible clue in a text of the fourth book of the 
Commentary of the Sentences,” the Vives-Wadding edition of 
which reads as follows: 


Respondeo et dico quod ad istam quaestionem potest esse duplex intel- 
lectus; vel utrum homo in actibus, quos modo experimur in nobis, 
possit in vita ista beatificari; et dixisset Philosophus quod sic, et quod 
alia notitia et dilectio clara et immediata non fuisset possibilis homini, 
‘per rationem naturalem investigando; sed hoe fuit superius reprobatum ; 
tum quia totum ens est objectum suum; et per consequens non quietatur 
nisi in cognitione summi intelligibilis in se; tum quia cognitio intuitiva 
competit sensui circa objectum suum; ergo et intellectui circa suum, et 
sic ratio naturalis docet quod Deus immediate et nude poterit cognosci 
et per consequens diligi ab homine.® 


Now this is clearly out of harmony with Scotus’ statements 
both in the prologue to the Oxoniense and in the discussion of 
immortality. Furthermore, the two reasons advanced strike 
one as peculiar. Why should Scotus argue that totum ens est 
objectum suum [sc. intellectus], et per consequens non quieta- 
tur nisi in cognitione summi intelligibilis? He could hardly 
consider this an argument from reason in view of his criticism 
in the prologue of the philosophers who made use of the same 
argument, quoting Avicenna as their authority for reason. 
Avicenna, Scotus replies, discovered that being qua being is the 
adequate object of our mind only because he was a good Moslem. 
He spoke as a speculative theologian; not as a philosopher.™ 


5° Oxvon. 4, d. 49, q. 12: Utrum homo in vita mortali possit consequi 
beatitudinem ? | 

°° Ibid, n. 3; XXI, 440. 

*1 Oxon. prol. q. 1; Assisi 137, f. lva: Negandum est illud quod assumi- 
tur, quod scilicet naturaliter cognoscitur ens esse primum objectum intel- 
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And the second argument, based on the possibility of intuitive 
knowledge, is no more intelligible. To argue that the intellect 
is capable of intuitive knowledge and therefore it is capable of 
the intuition of God, is hardly compatible with his criticism of 
Avicenna and the assertion that Aristotle, left to reason alone, 
concluded that material quiddities were the proper object of the 
human intellect.* 

We have reason then to suspect the Vives-Wadding reading. 
If we consult the manuscript tradition, our suspicions are con-— 
firmed. As Father Bali¢ pointed out,® the scribe of the im- 
portant Assisi manuscript (Cod. 137), who made use of the 
autograph of the liber Duns, remarks in a marginal note at the 
beginning of question 7 (distinction 49) that istae sex quaes- 
tiones sequentes non habentur in Ordinatione sed supplentur ex 
Reportationibus. In other words, these six questions (7-12) 
were not in the work Scotus had corrected and revised in prepa- 
ration for publication (Ordinatio), but had to be supplied by 
the student reports of these lectures (Reportata). Students, 
even with the best of will, are notorious for misquoting or 
inexactly quoting their teachers. All reportata then that have 
not been examined by the master (reportata examinata) or at 
least confirmed by other reports, must be used with caution. 
And even then, they would hardly equal the authority of an 
ordinatio. 


lectus nostri, et hoc secundum totam indifferentiam entis ad sensibilia et 
insensibilia, et quod hoc dicit Avicenna quod sit naturaliter notum; miscuit 
enim sectam suam, quae fuit secta Mahometi, philosophicis; et quaedam 
dixit ut philosophica et ratione probata, alia ut consona sectae suae. See 
Quaracchi ed. n. 12; I, 12. : 

°2Tbid.: Non sic Aristoteles; sed secundum ipsum primum objectum 
intellectus nostri est vel videtur esse quidditas sensibilis et hoc vel in se 
sensibilis, vel in suo inferiori et hoc est quidditas abstrahibilis a sensi- 
bilibus. 

*3C, Bali¢, Les commentaires de on Duns Scot sur les quatre livres 
des Sentences [Bibliothéque de la Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, Fasc. I] 
(Louvain, 1927), 203 ff. We are grateful to Father Balié for the informa- 
tion regarding the manuscript tradition which follows. 
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Now the text of the Assisi manuscript * omits the difficult 
passage entirely. We read: 


Respondeo quod ista quaestio potest habere duplicem intellectum; unum 
utrum homo in ista vita possit consequi beatitudinem secundum istos 
actus quos modo experimur in nobis, et secundum istum intellectum est 
quaestio determinata supra cum pertractata fuit opinio Philosophi qui 
diceret quod sic, et ideo de isto intellectu quaestionis nihil ad praesens. 


If then we turn back to the previous question referred to,” 
(namely: Utrum natura humana sit infima natura quae est 
capax beatitudinis?), we discover the arguments quoted in the 
Vives text of the Oxonense, question 12, that being is the object 
of the intellect and that we are capable of intuitive knowledge. 
However, both the Vives text of the Oxoniense * and of the 
Reportata Parisiensia * have profoundly modified the assertion 
that reason alone can prove man is capable of the beatific vision. 
‘The first makes the modest claim that we can prove that man 
is capable of true beatitude by our natural powers of reason 
sublata imperfectione status istius quoad cognitionem. In other 
words, if our intellect were not tied down to the phantasm and 
the senses, but could function to the fullness of its ability as a 
faculty, it seems (videtur tamen miht) that we would know that 
we are capable of receiving the intuitive vision of God. But 
even under these ideal conditions we could not prove by natural 
reason that this is actually the end or goal God has intended 
for man. _ 

The Reportata makes an equally significant modification. 
That man is capable of beatitude can be proved only with prob- 


64Assisi 137, f. 283rb-va. It agrees substantially with the Rep. Par. IV, 
d. 49, q. 9 of the Vives edition as well as with mss. Cod. Q, 21 Romae, bibl. 
conv. S. Francisci ad Ripas and Oxon. Lincol. 6. 

65 Question 8 in the Assisi manuscript or in the Vives text of the 
Oxoniense and question 7 in the Reportata Parisiensia. 

®¢ Question 8 (Vives, XXI, 305) agrees substantially with Cod. Can- 
tuariensis eccl. cath. B. I. 

67 Question 7 (Vives, XXIV, 654). 
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ability. This is in agreement with the reading of the Merton 
College manuscript (Cod. 66). 


Sed tamen videtur mihi quod per rationem naturalem probabiliter possit 
probari quod possibile sit Deum videri a nobis intuitive ut in se et quod 
sic sit natura humana beatificabilis per operationem convenientem sibi 
ut in se est, arguo sic.... 


With either of these readings, the apparent contradiction in 
Scotus’ doctrine vanishes. In all of these questions regarding 
beatitude (d. 49), Scotus is arguing against the position of 
Aristotle and of certain contemporary Aristotelians * namely, 
that not only can we be perfectly happy in this life, but human 
reason vs incapable of inturtwe vision and the will of the beatific — 
love. 


Utrum homo in actibus quos modo experimur in nobis, possit in vita 
ista beatificari; et dixisset Philosophus quod sic, et quod alia notitia et 
dilectio clara et immediata non fuisset possibilis homini.7° 


This denial of the possibility of beatitude was the fruit of 
another Aristotelian thesis regarding the adequate motivating 
object of the human intellect. We cannot maintain the thesis 
that material quiddities are the adequate object as theologians, 
Scotus asserts. Istud non potest sustineri a theologo.* But 
can we demonstratively disprove it from reason? In the pro-- 
logue, Scotus clearly tells us that. we cannot.’” Nevertheless, 
reason is not wholly powerless. We can show, and this from 
reason unaided by revelation, that the Aristotelian thesis of the | 
adequate object of the intellect is suspect.”* Man can have a 


68 We are indebted to Father Bali¢ for this reading. 

6° This savors of the Arabian Aristotelianism criticized by the Motacal- 
limin. Cf. also the erroneous doctrines on beatitude listed by Giles of 
Rome in his Zrrores Philosophorum. 

7 Oxon, 4, d. 49, q. 12, n. 3; XXI, a0. 

7 Oxon, 1, d. 3, q. 3, n. 2. 

72 Supra, note 61. : 

73 We have treated this before. Cf. Transcendentals in the Metaphysics 


of Scotus, op. cit., pp. 73 ff. 
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broader and more universal notion than that of material being, ~ 
which is strange when we consider that whatever is intelligible 
by a knowledge faculty should fall under the adequate object 
of the faculty in question. If the Aristotelian position were 
correct, we should not even be able to form a concept of being 
qua being. Similarly, intuitive knowledge in this theory would 
be impossible. Yet we do actually possess intuitive knowledge, 
at least in regard to the intuition of our own acts.’* But if our 
intellect is capable of intuition in this one instance, it is also 
intrinsically capable of intuiting any intelligible object. Any 
actual limitation associated with the present state of existence 
is by positive ordination of God. As long as Scotus does not 
attribute any demonstrative force to these arguments they create 
no special difficulty. And from what we have said, we can 
hardly doubt that his studied opinion is that expressed in the 
prologue of the Oxontense and in the question on the demon- 
| strability of immortality. Hrgo felicitas illa specialis quam nos 
ponmmus ... non est naturaliter nota esse finis noster, nec 
naturaliter notum eam naturaliter appetitam nobis tamquam 
| 


CoNncLUSION 


In view of the contemporary controversy over the tenability _ 
of a natural desire for the supernatural, we —— make the 
following observations in conclusion: wee 

Scotus’ theory of the appetitus naturalis for supernatural 
- beatitude seems to be nothing more than a conclusion drawn 
from the commonly accepted theological dictum that the super- 
natural does not destroy, but is built upon and perfects the 
natural. Applying the Aristotelian conceptions of act and 


™4 Rep. Par. 4, d. 49, q. 7, n. 6; XXIV, 656: Et probatur ue sit per- 
_ fectio intellectus nostri talis cognitio intuitiva, quia aliter nisi per istam 
cognitionem non cognosceretur actus visibilis inhaerens intellectui. See 
_ also S. Day, op. cit., ch. 2. | 

75 Oxon, 4, d. 43, q. 2, n. 32: XX, 58. 
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potency, Scotus claims that a passive capacity for this super- 
natural perfection must exist in the nature itself. If he calls 
this supernatural perfection “ natural,” it is only in the sense 
that it is in accord with and does not do violence to that nature. 

This passive capacity to receive such supernatural gifts as 
sanctifying grace or the beatific vision does not require the 
addition of some intermediary habit or quality by which the 
soul is proportioned, so to speak, to the divine causality. The 
soul is always in obediential potency to its creator, and this 
suffices. Referring specifically to the assent to the truths of 
faith, though what he says applies to all supernatural knowledge, 
he remarks: 


If you ask whether it is natural or supernatural, I declare that it is 
supernatural, if you understand it in reference to the agent. ... When 
you infer that the intellect, then, is disproportional to it and must be 
made proportional through something else, I declare that of itself it is 
in obediential potency to the agent, and thus is sufficiently proportional 
to it to this extent that it can be moved by it. Likewise of itself it is 
capable of the assent caused by such an agent and that naturally.76 


Now the principal objection to calling the beatific vision . 
“natural,” or admitting an appetitus naturalis in man for such 
a state, is that raised by Sylvester Ferrariensis and revoiced in 
our own day.”” Were God the natural end.of man in the sense 
that human nature is inclined towards the beatific vision and 


7 Oxon. prol. q. 1; Assisi 137, f. 3ra: Cum ultra de illo alio quaeris an 
sit naturale vel supernaturale, dico quod supernaturale, sive intelligas de 
agente. ... Cum infers: ergo intellectus est improportionatus ad illud, 
et per aliud proportionatur dico quod ex se est in potentia obedientiali ad 
agens, et ita sufficienter proportionatur illi ad hoc ut ab ipso moveatur. 
Similiter ex se est capax illius assensus causati a tali agente, etiam 
naturaliter capax. 

7 Sylvester Ferrariensis, Comm. in Contra Gentiles, I, c. 5, n. V, 2: Si 
Deus esset finis naturalis, idest in quem natura inclinat, sed supernatur- 
aliter acquirendus, sequeretur quod natura inclinaret suum subjectum ad 
aliquod ad quod esset impossibile ut perduceret. Hoc autem in omnibus 
naturis videtur falsum. Et etiam repugnat rationi; tune enim naturalis 
appetitus esset frustra in natura, quia nullo modo per naturam adimpleri. 
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still this end could be attained only supernaturally, nature so 
to speak would contradict herself. Our natural desire would be 
in vain. 

This raises an interesting question. Just how did Scotus 
understand the axiom, natura nthil frustra fecitt? To take it in 
the sense of Aristotle or the ‘‘ philosophers” of his own day 
was out of the question. If he had, either he must abandon 
the thesis of a natural desire for the supernatural, or destroy 
the distinction between the natural and supernatural, a heresy 
which he himself labeled as “ worse than the heresy of Pelagius.’”* 
For, under pain of acting irrationally, God would be constrained 
to grant man grace and glory. They would be as “ natural” as 
His conservation and concurrence with the laws of nature. 

Since this “ desire ” of nature is nothing more than an onto- 
logical relationship of perfectibility, it is said to be in vain only 
if its realization involved an extrinsic impossibility, namely 
if no cause whatsoever existed—neither natural nor super- 
natural—that could import this perfection.’* Hence, his vehe- 
- ment opposition to the Aristotelian thesis that to every natural 
passive potency there is a corresponding natural active potency.” 

Furthermore, the existence of this ‘‘ desire ” or appetite does 
not oblige God in any sense of the term to fulfill it on the score 
that He has created a nature and left it incomplete. Scotus 
brings this out very nicely in regard to the different degrees 
of grace and glory, for the same problem arises here as in the 
distinction between the natural and the supernatural. Not only 
does man possess a natural appetite for grace and glory in gen- 
eral, but he seeks the very highest degree possible, one that. is 
actually given to the human soul of Christ alone.*° In conse- 


78 Oxon. prol. q. 1, n. 25; VIII, 57: Dico quod potentia passiva non est 
frustra in natura, quia licet per agens naturale possit principaliter reduci 
ad actum, tamen ... potest per aliquod agens in natura, id est in tota 
coordinatione entium, puta per agens supernaturale complete reduci ad 
actum. 

7° Ibid.; Oxon. 4, d. 49; q. 11, n. 12 ad 3; XXI, 419. 

8° Scotus does not admit that grace can be increased sine fine, for the 
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quence, Scotus must maintain that no other created soul or 
angelic nature is fully satisfied. But does this imply frustration ? 
Not at all. This “ inclination ” towards ‘perfection is not the 
fruit of some intrinsic principle that demands fulfillment.** God 
does no violence to the nature whatsoever. Like the stone that 


“seeks ” the heart of the earth, yet is perfectly content to rest 
on its surface, so too with the blessed. It is quite true that their | 


natures desire the supreme degree of love and glory and in that 
alone will they be fully sated. Yet these same natures come to 
rest (quvetarz) and are satisfied with the very least.” 

; From all this it is clear that we are using metaphorical lan- 
guage in this connection. Translated into a more prosaic idiom, 
this natural desire for the highest glory means nothing than 
that the “ will could be naturally perfected by such glory.” *° 


Consequently, it is not required, Scotus assures us, that a natural — 


appetite should have all the ton of which it is ultimately 
capable.** 

Lastly, we note that the existence of this natural desire for 
beatitude cannot be used to demonstrate the existence of the 
supernatural order. This is putting the cart before the horse. 
Only if we know that God has actually destined us for the face- 


different degrees of grace or charity pertain not to the order of quantity 
but quality and that in the qualitative order there is an absolute degree 
that God Himself cannot exceed though He could create this absolute degree 
in more than one soul. Actually this maximum degree of grace was given 
to the soul of Christ. Ozon. 3, d. 13, qq. 1-2. 

81 Oxon. 3, d. 13, q. 4, n. 15; XIV, 471: Ista inclinatio non habet prin- 
cipium intrinsecum necessitans ad illud ad quod ipsa est, ita quod oppo- 
situm ejus non possit inesse nisi violenter. 

82 Tbid.: Inclinatur enim ad habendum gratiam summam et tamen potest 
quietari in minima. Ratio est quia non habet principium intrinsecum 
determinans eam ad aliquem gradum determinatum. | 

88 Ibid.: Dico quod appetitus naturalis cujuscumque voluntatis est ad 
summam gloriam, hoc est, ista voluntas posset naturaliter perfici tanta 
gloria, nec tamen est ibi tanta inclinatio naturalis ad summam quod oppo- 
situm formae, i.e. non summa gloria, potentiae isti violenter insit. 

8 Oxon. 4, d. 50, q. 6, n. 3; XXI, 551: Non oportet quod appetitus 
naturalis habeat omnem perfectionem cujus est summe capax. 
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to-face vision of Himself, can we infer with certitude that we 
possess a natural desire for the same. To ascertain either con- 
clusively, revelation is required. This is a far cry from the 
position criticized by Father Boyer when he writes of the 


Surnaturel : ®° 3 


Le Pére de Lubac affirme—et c’est pouvons-nous dire, la thése prin- 
cipale de son livre—que l’existence de ce désir autorise la certitude 
qu’en fait nous sommes éléves 4 l’ordre surnaturel et destinés 4 la vision 
pleinement béatificante. 


Our Lady of Angels Seminary, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE: 


Russell and Human Knowledge’* 


by Edward A. Maziarz, C.PP.S. 


N WRITING Human Knowledge, Bertrand Russell was prompted 
‘f by a conviction that philosophy proper deals with matters of 
interest to the general public, that philosophy is too encumbered with 
technicalities in its presentation, and that philosophy does not embrace 
logic (and mathematics) 1 as one of its parts.2 With this esoteric 
conception of philosophy as background, Russell aims to examine the 
relation between individual experience and the general body of scientific 
knowledge, it being “ taken for granted that scientific knowledge, in its 
broad outlines, is to be accepted.” * The method by which this aim is 
to be realized is not suggested from skepticism, nor from a considera- 
tion of human knowledge itself; nor, further, does the method arise by 
answering the objective question, “ What sort of world do we live in? ” 
Instead, by posing the question, “ How do we come by our knowledge 
about the world? ”, Russell lays open for consideration the realm of 
private and personal experience—the domain of subjectivity—whose 
inferences he admits as valid and which he claims are guaranteed and 
justified by a small number of postulated principles. These principles 
owe their inferential validity to either mathematical probability, or to 
the wider, vaguer concept which he terms degree of credibility. In his 
attempt to ascertain the righteousness of ordinary and scientific infer- 
ence, Russell takes the following speculative measures: current scien- 
tific knowledge is summarized and accepted as probable; pre-scientific 
knowledge, which stems from perceptions and memories, is summarily 


analyzed and viewed as yielding probable conclusions; pre-scientific 


* Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1948). Pp. xvi + 524. $5.00. 

1 Russell’s position on the nature of logic and mathematics, whose identi- 
fication he proposed in The Principles of Mathematics (2nd ed., New York, 
1937), pp. 3-9, and especially in the monumental Principia Mathematica 
(2nd ed., Cambridge, 1927), which was written in conjunction with A. 
Whitehead, has not been given recent consideration by Russell, nor is this 
doctrine clarified in this book. | 

2 Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits, Preface, p- Vv. 

* Jbid., Introduction, p. xi. 
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knowledge is then related to scientific knowledge in a “scientific ” 
philosophy; though all knowledge is viewed as merely probable, partial 
and inexact, a number of postulates are finally presented as yielding 
support and a feeling of conviction to the probabilities of human 
knowledge. 

Since the book aims to justify the main features of the universe which 
science has made probably acceptable, Part One contains a summary 
of commonly accepted scientific knowledge, which is characterized as 
being impersonal, as embodying the collective or community achieve- 
ment of man, as eliminating the “here” and “now” and as being a 
partly pre-scientific, partly scientific construction.5 Part Two of the 
book, as yet preliminary to the main discussion and dealing principally 
with language, attempts to clarify the meaning of fundamental terms, 
to examine the relation of sensible experience to empirical concepts 
and to diagnose the relational import of personal and impersonal 
words. The combined approach of genetic psychology and logical 
atomism,® used throughout the book, is here displayed with advantage 
and has a witty effect, especially inasmuch as the analysis is based on 
Russell’s conviction of a continuous gradation from man to animal.” 
Language, Part Two concludes, has a social aspect, serves as a public 
expression for thoughts and enables us to carry on with each other 
socially with a safe degree of permanence in time and disereteness in 
space. The analysis of language indicates further our inability to dis- 
pense with the use or implication of proper names; the latter signify 
the ineffable individuality and incommunicability of things which re- 


. The chapters of Part One summarize astronomy, physics, biological 
evolution, physiology and psychology, the latter being viewed as the sci- 


ence of private or personally-observed data which common sense regards 


as public. 

> Bertrand Russell, op. cit., Part One: The World of Science, Chapter I, 
“Individual and Social Knowledge,” pp. 3-8. 

°In the Preface to Our Knowledge of the External World (New York, 
1939), Russell maintains that the application of the logical analytic method 
to philosophy yields philosophy as a science. Cf. also his remarks in “ My 
Mental Development,” in The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell, pp. 3-20 
Vol. V of The Library of Living Philosophers, ed. by P. Schilpp (Evanston 
and Chicago, 1944). 

7“ Since there is no sharp frontier anywhere between the lowest animal 
and the most profound philosopher, it is evident that we cannot say pre- 
cisely at what point we pass from mere animal behavior to something 


‘deserving to be dignified by the name of knowledge.” Human Knowledge: 


Its Scope and Limits, pp. 143-144. 
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tain their own changeable time and space as they move about in the 
public, non-sensible time and space of the more probable knowledge 


of physics. Finally, language shows that knowledge is but a matter 


of degree; the knowledge which arises from facts of perception is more 
perfect than that which is inferred from vivid memories.® 

In Part Three, Russell acknowledges his agreement with Hume that 
all sense data are private and personal, and that no matter how numer- 
ous and well selected such matter of fact data may be, they are never, 
in themselves, sufficient basis for logically inferring other matters of 
fact. In order to account then, for common sense inferences and for 
the inferences of science which are connected with common sense 


through memory and testimony, Russell claims we must deny solipsism — 


and skepticism and admit that there are, among the premises of our 


knowledge, one or many general propositions not analytically neces-— 


sary; that is, the hypothesis of the falsehood of such propositions is not 
self-contradictory. These principles, howéver, only lend the support of 
probability to all inferences from matters of fact. It is in Part Three 
that Russell’s universe begins to take cognizable shape and form: while 
each thing embraces its own individuality and its own space-time field, 
it is viewed as moving about in the more objective space-time domain 
of physics; the relations between these individual things are so evi- 
dently real, that some principles are required to account for their 
reality and connectedness; above these individuals and relations are the 
analytical entities of logic and mathematics which alone give genuine 
intellectual knowledge.?° 


6 A strong influence of Leibniz on Russell’s thought can be seen through- 


out the book. Russell made an extensive study of the philosophy of Leibniz 
and published A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz (Cam- 
bridge, 1900), which has recently been reprinted. Russell not only has 
adopted Leibniz’s logicism, but also his distinction of matters of con- 
tingent and matters of necessary truth, Leibniz’s theory of the externality 
of relations and Leibniz’s later philosophical views on individuality and 
compossibility. 


® Throughout the book Russell appears to have adopted a definitely . 


sensistic stand in his theory of knowledge and a materialistic view of 
human nature. “ Mental” experiences he regards as merely analogous to 
and as being but higher forms of animal experiences. 

10 * Outside logic and pure mathematics, there are no words of which the 
meaning is precise, not even such words as “centimeter” and “ second.” 
Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits, p. 146. Here again, Russell’s 
indebtedness to Leibniz is clearly seen. For Leibniz, the goal of human 
knowledge was to reduce contingent propositions to necessary (identical) 
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Part Four initiates an interpretation of what has gone before. Aim- 
ing to demonstrate whether and how physics, mathematics and logic 
apply to the world, the notion of structure and the conception of the 
minimum vocabulary needed for describing the world of experience are 


-eonsidered. The idea of time and space, the principle of individua- 


tion, the principle of causality and the relation of scientific to pre- 
scientific and scientific inferences only confer probability on their con- 
elusions. Consequently, Part Five undertakes an examination of proba- 
bility itself. A quite technical and esoteric examination of current 
probability theory follows, which Russell reduces to two principal sorts: 
that of mathematics and the probability needed and used in daily life. 

The final portion of the book, Part Six, deals with the postulates of 
scientific inference—the principles which enable the pre-scientific and 
the scientific man to continue their formulation of probable inferences. 
The postulates are summarized as being reducible to five, and Russell 
comments that “It is highly probable that they ean be further reduced, 
but I have not myself succeeded in doing so.”11 The first postulate, 
that of quasi-permanence, replaces the common sense notion of thing 
and person in a manner which does not involve the concept of sub- 
stance; the second, that of separable causal-lines, enables us to perceive 
and to infer the connectedness of a series of events; the third, that of 
spatio-temporal continuity, denies “ action at a distance” and, in some 
fashion, binds all events together; the fourth, that of structure, enables 
us to infer, with a measure of probability, that “ something” is in back 
of frequently experienced perceptions; the fifth and final postulate, 
that of analogy, enables us to conclude that the mental experiences of 
others and perceived events are analogous to our own experiences, and 
consequently, to attribute a certain amount of intelligibility to them. 
Russell remarks that while our knowledge of these postulates of infer- 
ence may appear to have an empiricist flavor, our knowledge of them 
“cannot be based upon experience, though all their verifiable conse- 
quences are such as experience will confirm.” 1? 

The closing remarks of the book, while not as fenereal and depress- 
ing as those of Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, are foreboding, for 


propositions. Russell does not succeed in this book, nor in his previous 
writings, in integrating his theory of logic and mathematics with his other 
philosophical tenets. 

11 Tbid., Part Six: Postulates of Scientific Inference, Chapter IX, “ Sum- 
mary of p. 407. 

12 Tbid., Chapter X, “ The Limits of Empiricism,” p. 507. 
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they point out that the entire analysis of human knowledge has been 
dictated from adherence to a strictly empiricist outlook. Empiricism, 
Russell maintains, has proved less inadequate than any other theory of 
knowledge. The imperfections and inadequacies of empiricism, in fact, 
“have been discovered by strict adherence to a doctrine by which 
empiricist philosophy has been inspired: that all human knowledge is 
uncertain, inexact, and partial. To this doctrine we have not found 
any limitation whatever.” 1% 

A problem which is considered as being of central philosophical im- 
portance today, and with which Russell unsuccessfully struggles through- 
out the book, is that of the nature and kinds of human knowledge. 
Russell’s treatment of this question is significant inasmuch as he strik- 
| ingly epitomizes the current outlook and aptly illustrates the vengeance 
which metaphysics visitates on those who believe they have succeeded in 
avoiding its entanglements. By denying the relevance of metaphysics 
and philosophy and substituting psychological elementarism and logical 
atomism as his viewpoint on the problem of human knowledge, Russell 
adopts a speculative malposition which precludes the possibility of a — 
correct solution to his problem. Further, by ascribing to the probabili- 
ties of current science as his point of philosophical departure, Russell 
is forced to conclude that science, formerly reverenced for its absolute 
character and commended for its incessant progress, is now but a matter 
of faith and conjecture, and that all knowledge is but the epereren ae 
a passing estimate on the nature of things. 

At the same time, by adopting the reliability of the senses, by recog- 
nizing that much of current science is merely probable, by acknowl- 
edging an intimate connection of scientific to pre-scientific knowledge, 
and by lodging the trustworthiness of pre-scientific and scientific infer- 
ences in some first principles, Russell has taken a forward step in the 
direction of truth. His frequent insistence, though, on the partiality, 
probability and inexactness of all human knowledge, his overt negation 
of a significant difference between man and animal, his separation of 
the personal, private world from the real world, as well as his open 
claim that the postulates of inference merely supply a framework for 
experience, are violations of speculative safety which lead him to 
solipsism and materialism. 

The only route which is open to a proper posing and solution of the 
eritical problem is the one which recognizes that any question on the 


18 Ibid. 
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~ nature of human knowledge is a metaphysical question,1* whose first 


speculative step is made by realizing that the truth of human knowl- 
edge resides in the judgment.!® Philosophers of all types have at- 
tempted to approach this problem through logic, psychology and com- 
mon sense; they have tried to lodge the truth of human knowledge in 
simple apprehension or in some postulated, unprovable truths.1® Such 
non-metaphysical attitudes to the eritical problem, however, assuming 
the very question at issue, are malpositions which can be shown to be 
philosophically inarticulate. 

A second, common confusion which Russell’s book reiterates is the 
lack of accurately distinguishing pre-scientific from scientific knowl- 
edge, truth from certainty, and the concomitant confounding of the na- 
ture and distinction of speculative sciences. The doctrine of Aristotle’s 
Posterior Analytics and St. Thomas Aquinas’ commentary on this work 
demonstrate that the human mind becomes identified to the truth of 
things both on the pre-scientific and scientific levels of reasoning. The 
truth of speculative judgments, however, which a man holds intellectu- 
ally within him, have as their lower bound the state of doubt from 


which they may progress through the representations of mere poetic 


fancy, the persuasions of rhetoric, 5 probability and opinionative 
state of dialectics to the upper bound of certainty and scientifically 
demonstrable truth. In all of these stages, the mind, by becoming 
identified in the judgment to extra-mental reality, may possess truth, 
though the reasons for its a may be merely opinionative, 
probable or certain. 

Once the distinction of pre-scientific from scientific knowledge is seen 
to lie in the certainty and demonstrability of the conclusions of science 
from which the scientific habit of mind is actualized, the problem of 
the distinction of speculative sciences arises. In this regard, too, a 
return to the Aristotelian and Thomistie principles throws insight on 
the problems presented by ‘current science and mathematics. However, 


14 See, in this connection, A.-M. Pirotta, “ De Metaphysicae Defensivae 
Natura secundum doctrinam Aristotelico-Thomisticam,” Angelicum, IV 
(1927), 252-270; 430-453. 
 15G, Phelan, “ Verum Sequitur Esse Rerum,” Mediaeval Studies, I 
(1939), 11-22. 

- 1©For a recent study of the positions adopted by scholastics in this re- 
gard, see G. Van Riet, L’Epistémologie Thomiste (Louvain, 1946). It 
should be pointed out, however, that many scholastics adopt positions on 
the critical problem which are not only anti-Thomistic. Von Riet himself 
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- seems to be in this number. 
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while the disti netion of speculative sciences is generally presented as 


being three degrees of formal abstraction,1? a recent, critical edition 
of a portion of Saint Thomas Aquinas’ commentary on the De Trinitate 
of Boethius,1® and some explanatory articles on this edition,1® seem to 
show that Saint Thomas himself did not propose the three types of 
speculative science as arising from formal abstraction. Instead, it 
appears that the sciences and the philosophy of nature arise from an 
abstraction that is somehow unique and is called total abstraction, and 
that the mathematical sciences arise from formal abstraction; both types 
of science, while strictly distinct, are alike inasmuch as in them the 
scientific mind abstracts, in simple apprehension, that which is as such 
joined in reality. The physical sciences and the philosophy of nature 
are based on the composition of a whole with its subjective parts and 
the mathematical sciences on the composition of matter and form.?° 
Metaphysical science, dealing ab initio with reality as it is, is not a 


matter of the abstraction of simple apprehension at all, but of the 


judgment of separation. Consequently, while immateriality and immo- 
bility remain the conditions of distinguishing speculative science, the 
scientific natures which each science achieves are not to be viewed as a 
progressive process of dematerializing and abstracting, but as three 
distinct levels of science, unified under metaphysics. 

These and similar questions on the nature of human knowledge, 
suggested by Russell’s book, cannot be clarified solely by a regressive 
return to the principles of St. Thomas, but by a progressive applica- 
tion of these principles to the contemporary scientific, philosophical 


17 This position, basically that of John of Saint Thomas, has been ably 
presented by J. Maritain; cf., for example, The Degrees of Knowledge 
(London, 1937). 

18Thomas Von Aquin: In Librum Boethti de Trinitate Quaestiones 
Quinta et Sexta, Nach dem Autograph Cod. Vat. lat. 9850 mit Einleitung 
herausgegeben von Paul Wyser (Fribourg, Société Philosophique, 1948). 

19 See, for example, L.-M. Regis, “ La philosophie de la nature,” in Etudes 
et recherches publiées par le Collége Dominicain @ Ottawa, Cahier I: Phi- 
losophie (Ottawa, 1936), pp. 127-156; L.-B. Geiger, La Participation dans 
la philosophie de S. Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 1942), ch. 12; L.-B. Geiger, 
“ Abstraction et séparation d’aprés S. Thomas,” Revue. des sciences Phi- 
losophiques et Theologiques, XXXI (1947), 3-40; J.-D. Robert, “La méta- 
physique, science distincte de toute autre discipline philosophique sélon 
Saint Thomas d’Aquin,” Divus Thomas, XXIV (1947), 206-22. 


20Thomas Von Aquin: In Librum Boethii de Trinitate Quaestiones. 


Quinta et Sexta, Quaestio V, Art. 3, c., ed. cit., pp. 38-41. 
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and cultural confusion. To the current, healthy emphasis on Thomism 


and medievalism, which can well be compared with St. Thomas’ Aris- 
totelianism and Augustinianism, a significant dosage of awareness to 


the contemporary scientific scene on the physical, social, psychologi- 


cal and mathematical fronts, must be added—comparable to St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ polemical work in philosophizing for truth in his times.?? 


Saint Joseph’s 
Collegeville, 


From the Secretary’s Desk 


THe Twenty-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association took place at Hotel Somerset, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, April 19 and 20, 1949, our first Easter week meeting since 
the membership voted to change our annual meeting from Christmas 
week to Easter week. Those attending felt that the change was a 
very good one. From the standpoint of attendance and excellence of 
papers, our Boston Meeting was one of the most successful in our 
history. The Rev. Francis X. Meehan and his Local Committee on 
Attendance worked very hard with the President and Secretary of the 
Association for the success of the meeting. We are deeply apprecia- 
tive of the honor His Excellency, Archbishop Cushing, bestowed upon 
us by his presence at our Annual Dinner and his most inspiring address, 
“The Church and Philosophy.” The papers read at the Annual Meet- 
ing are now in the hands of the printer. We are hopeful for distribu- 
tion of the Proceedings by June 25th. 

The Executive Council received a very cordial invitation from His 
Excellency, Archbishop Murray of Saint Paul, Minnesota, to hold our 


Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting at Saint Paul as part of the program 


for the centennial celebration of the state’s admission to the Union. The 


*1 In connection with but one of the theses of Russell’s book—that present 
science yields only probability—there is need for a reconsideration and 
representation of logic. Logic is generally taught today only as demon- 
strative and doctrinal, while dialectical and useful logic—so well utilized 
in teaching and all forms of scientific and philosophical discovery—is 
usually neglected. Further, the field of —— logic is quite generally 
ignored in scholastic manuals, 
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Council also received invitations from Marquette University through Dr. 
Charles J. O’Neil, to meet in Milwaukee, and from the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York and the Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland 
to meet in those respective cities. Inasmuch as the Association had 
never met in Saint Paul and in view of the cordial invitation of Arch- 
bishop Murray, the Executive Council voted to hold the Twenty-Fourth 
Annual Meeting at the Saint Paul Hotel, Saint Paul, Minnesota, April 


11 and 12, 1950. Saint Paul is conveniently located in the mid-western | 


section of our country. Excellent rail and air connections are available. 
Dr. John A. Oesterle of the College of Saint Thomas has agreed to act 
as chairman of Local Committee on Attendance. Dr. Oesterle is also 
chairman of the newly-organized North Central Regional Conference. 

A committee is to be appointed by our new President, Rev. Dr. Ernest 
Kilzer, O. 8. B., to study possible changes in the program procedure 
for our Annual Meeting. The committee is to report to the Executive 
Council at the Saint Paul meeting. | 


GRADUATE PHILOSOPHY AT FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


The Graduate Department of Philosophy of Fordham University was 
organized under the chairmanship of the Reverend George Bull, S. J. 
in 1934. The need for a graduate school of philosophy in a great 


metropolis whose population was to a large extent Catholic and whose 
many Catholic colleges were in need of specially trained teachers and ~ 


scholars had been becoming increasingly evident. The department has 
prospered from the beginning, with the exception of the years during 
World War II, when the student body suffered a considerable diminu- 
tion. After the war there was a sharp increase in the registration. At 
present the number working for Masters’ degrees and Doctors’ degrees 
is close to a hundred. 
The present Graduate Faculty and their respective fields are as 
follows: Rev. Thurston N. Davis, 8. J., Ph. D.: in charge of courses, 
seminars and dissertations in Greek philosophy, and in certain branches 
of contemporary philosophy, particularly the philosophy of Com- 
munism; Professor Robert Pollock, Ph.D.: engaged in the following 
fields: Augustinianism, the philosophy of Leibniz and Spinoza, the 
History of Mediaeval Philosophy, and Modern British and American 
Philosophy; Professor Elizabeth Salmon, Ph. D.: engaged in the fol- 
lowing fields: Thomistic Metaphysics and Philosophy of Nature, and 
Cartesian studies; Rev. Paul Siwek, S. J., Ph. D.: engaged in the fol- 
lowing fields: Thomistiec Psychology, Greek Philosophy, particularly 
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Aristotle; Professor Dietrich von Hildebrand, Ph. D.: engaged in the 
following fields: Philosophy of Morals, Philosophy of Religion, Theory 
of Knowledge, advanced studies in Logie and Aesthetic; Rev. John V. 
Flynn, 8. J., Ph. D.: Chairman of Department, engaged in the follow- 


ing fields: Thomistic Natural Theology, Thomistic Ethies, Kantian 


Studies. 

The aim of the department is the development in the student of a 
genuine power of evaluation of doctrine, while providing him with a 
thorough knowledge of the important eontributions made to philosophy 
found within the Christian tradition, above all those of the Angelic 
Doctor. Important philosophers and currents of thought of the ancient 
Greek era and of the modern non-scholastice era are critically studied, 
not only for the purpose of sifting out what truth may be contained 
therein, but with a view to a deeper appreciation of the problems they 
suggest and for a better understanding of the origins and meaning of 
patristic and scholastic thought, and in particular that they might serve 
to bring into further evidence by their inadequacies the abiding vitality 
and potentialities of the philosophia perennis. | 

The method followed in course work and seminars consists of a rigor- 
ous study of the primary sources and of the best commentators, with 
frequent class discussion both of the perennial problems and of spe- 
cifically contemporary problems, as well as careful evaluation of solu- 
tions and developments of Christian thought as it fulfills its function 
in the modern scene. | 

The titles of dissertations written in fulfillment of the requirements 
for the Doctorate, together with the names of the writers, are as follows: 


(The period is from 1939 to 1949 inclusive. ) 


No. 6—“ The Nominalism and Realism in Abelard” by Sister St. 
George McGuigan, C. N. D., 1939; No. 7—“ The Works and the Mysti- 
cal Theology of William of Saint Thierry” by Bro. Arthur Austin 
Loftus, 1940; No. 8—“ The Philosophy of Valeriano Magni, O. F. M. 
Cap.” by Rev. Marcellus P. Manzo, O. F. M. Cap., 1941; No. 9—“ Neces- 
sity, Analogy and the Historical Position of Spinoza” by Raymond J. 
McCall, 1941; No. 10—“ St. Thomas Aquinas and the Natural Desire 
For God” by Rev. William R. O’Connor, 1943; No. 11—“ Realism and 
Knowledge According to William of Auvergne ” by Mary Carol Caffrey, 
1944; No. 12—“ The Philosophy of Creation of St. Gregory of Nyssa” 
by Robert F. Harvanek, S. J., 1944; No. 13—“‘ John Dewey—Philoso- 
phy as a Methodology ” by Mary L. Brady, 1945; No. 14—“ The De 
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velopment of Kant’s Theory of Sensation” by Rev. John V. Flynn, 
S. J., 1945; No. 15—“The Aristotelian Physics and The Problem of 
Creation in The Thirteenth Century ” by Lottie H. Kendzierski, 1945; 
No. 16—*“ The Theory of Distinctions in The Metaphysics of Francis 
Suarez” by Rev. Michael V. Murray, S. J., 1945; No. 17—“ The Phi- 
losophy of Father Claude Buffier, S. J.” by Rev. Murel R. Vogel, S. J., 
1945; No. 18—“ Godefredi De Fontibus Quaestiones Disputatae De 


Virtutibus ” by Albert C. Corcoran, 8S. J., 1946; No. 19—“ The Role of 


the Will in the Philosophy of Rene Descartes ” by Heinrich G. Wolz, 
1946; No. 20—“ The Notion of Being According to Thomas de Vio 
Cardinal Cajetan ” by Rev. Charles J. McManus, 1947; No. 21—“ Indi- 
viduation in the Philosophy of Nicolaus Cusanus ” by Rev. Timothy J. 
O’Mahony, 8.J., 1947; No. 22—“*St. Thomas’ Critique of Avicen- 
nianism in the De Potentia Dei” by Beatrice H. Zedler, 1947; No. 23— 
“The Objective Good for the Person” by Robert W. Gleason, S.J., 
1948; No. 24—“ The Function of Reflection in the Psychology of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas ” by Rev. Louis T. O’Callaghan, 8S. J., 1948; No. 25— 
“ Reason, Experience and Natural Law” by Joseph S. Probst, 1948. 


WorLpD UNION OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES 


The first general meeting of the World Union of Catholic Philo-— 


sophical Societies since its organization will take place on September 
17th at Fribourg, Switzerland. It is most desirable that the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association should be represented. Any mem- 
bers of the Association who may be planning to be in Europe during 
the time of the meeting are asked to communicate with the Secretary, 
if they would be willing to act as representatives of the Association by 
appointment of President Kilzer. The Rev. I. M. Bochenski, O.P., 
Provisional Secretary of the World Union, has written the Secretary 
concerning the availability of several eminent philosophers for teach- 
ing in the United States. He also cordially invites the support of the 
Association membership to aid several Catholic philosophers in the 
countries under the domination of Communism to attend the Fribourg 
meeting. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association in joint meeting with the Eastern 
and Pacific Divisions of that association, met at Ohio State Univer- 
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sity on April 28, 1949. In addition to the general sessions there were 
sectional meetings in the fields of Ethics and Social Philosophy, and 
Logie and the Philosophy of Science. Also in connection with the 


- meeting the 8th Series of the Carus Lectures were given on the theme 


“Philosophy of the Mind-Body Problems ” by Professor C. J. Ducasse 
of Brown University. The Presidential Address by Professor Charles 
Hartshorne of the University of Chicago, had for its subject, “ Chance, 
Love—and Incompatibility.” 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHILOSOPHY 


In its annual report for 1948 the Bibliography Committee of the 


American Philosophical Association called attention to the reappear- 


ance semi-annually of the Bibliographie de la Philosophie, which began 
in 1937, published by the Institut International de Philosophie. Begin- 
ning with 1949 this Bibliography will make available in both French 
and English a comprehensive listing of philosophical literature through- 
out the world. It is now the official organ of the International Federa- 
tion of Philosophical Societies and is also sponsored by UNESCO. The 
Secretary of the Bibliography Committee of the American Philosophical 
Association codperates with the central editors in Paris in providing 
adequate listing of American titles. It is essential to the success of 
this enterprise that the renewed and enlarged bibliography enjoy not 
only this editorial codperation on the part of Americans but also that a 
substantial number of subscriptions be taken both by individuals and 
libraries. 

The editors of the Bibliography request American teachers of phi- 
losophy to subscribe and to call the attention of their academic libraries 
to the desirability of beginning library subscriptions with the year 1949. 

Subscriptions may be sent to M. Raymond Bayer, 51 Av. Georges- 


Mandel, Paris 16, France. The annual price to members of the Asso- 


ciation is $2.00 plus 75¢ for postage. The price to others and to 
libraries is $3.00 plus 75¢ for postage. 


‘MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


The Secretary has received an off-print of Professor Vernon Bourke’s 
“Introduction ” to the new edition of the Opera Omnia of St. Thomas 
Aquinas which is being published by the Musurgia Company of New 
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York. Members will be interested to learn that this very excellent intro- 
duction is now available in the Saint Louis University Book Store. 

The Department of Philosophy of Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is planning to hold a “ Conference on the Teaching of Phi- 
losophy ” in the early autumn provided sufficient interest is manifested 
on the part of the Western Division of the American Philosophical 
Association to warrant such a conference. The conference plans to 
feature small discussion groups for maximum participation of all 
present. Professor Harris of Western Reserve University is acting as 
chairman. 


The New York Regional Conference of our Association held its fifth | 


meeting of the year at Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart on 
March 27th. Brother Pascal, O.S.F., head of the Department of 
Philosophy at St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected chair- 
man for the coming year. 7 

The New England Regional Conference also held a number of meet- 
ings during the year. We are hopeful that the local meetings of our 
members in the Chicago area will develop into a formal Illinois-Wis- 
consin Regional Conference. | 

Our membership will learn with regret of the death of the eminent 
German philosopher, Monsignor Martin Grabmann at Munich on 
January 21st. The notice of Monsignor Grabmann’s death was re- 
ceived too late to be mentioned in our last issue. An eminent Thomist 
scholar, Monsignor Grabmann was a valued friend of our Association 
in its early days. He contributed notable articles to our journal during 
the editorship of the late Archbishop James H. —~ May his great 
soul rest in peace! 

A. Hart, 
Association Secretary. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Articles on Philosophy 


Angelicum, XX VI (Jan.-Mar. 1949) 1: 

L. Gillon, “ Béatitude et désir de voir Dieu au Moyen Age (I)”: 
Peter Lombard introduced this question into medieval thought; it re- 
ceived pointed form in William of Auvergne who believed the desire of 


' God natural and the fulfillment supernatural, though he leaned also 


to distinguish the vision of the First Cause from the vision of the 
Christian God. P. Zammit, “ Human Artificial Insemination”: Arti- 
ficial insemination is against the nature of human intercourse which is 
naturally a personal, direct, and simultaneous act. .A. Crosara, “II 
concetto di fruizione nell’ economia”: Use is for fruition, which in 
turn is something relative in the order of economics where sensible 
reality is enjoyed. - 


Bulletin de la Société Francaise de —_—— 42nd yr (Jan.- 
Mar. 1948) 1-2: 

J. Destouches, “La Théorie Physique et ses Principes Fundamen- 
taux”: Quantum physics requires a new theory, of interest to phi- 
nial, to account especially for the place of the observer, measure- 
ment, and the definition of elementary particles. | 

P. Festugiére, “ La Religion de Platon dans ’Epinomis”: P. here 
presents a religion civically one and intended to uproot the cult of 
Olympus. 


Bulletin de la Société Francaise de pa ea 42nd yr (Apr.- 
June 1948) 3: 
J. P. Sartre, “Conscience de Soi et Connaissance de Soi”: The 
notion of a pre-reflective cogito enables man to discover being, the world 
as distinct from the percipi, and the existence of others. 


Cuadernos de Filosofia (1948) 1: | 

M. Heidegger, “ De la esencia de la verdad”: A Spanish translation 
of Vom Wesen der Wahrheit. N. “Finitud y problema- 
ticidad ”: A philosophy, bearing on the finite, is essentially a problem 
shia where subjectivity becomes a problem to itself and his- 
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toricity a means of clarification. C. Astrada, “La mostracién ontolégica 
en circulo de la idea del ser”: Heidegger solved the question of truth 


and being by identifying them. 


Divus Thomas (Fribourg), XX VII (Mar. 1949) 1: 

J. Kélin, “ Evolutionstheorie und katholische Weltanschauung ”: The 
theory of evolution is not in contradiction to Catholic teaching but is a 
strong scientific theory requiring fuller assessment from Catholic 
thinkers; lower forms can be a partial cause of the descent of man, but 
evolution cannot explain man’s soul or even the body, in all of its 
hylomorphie features. B. Thum, “Scholastische Kosmologie und 
Naturwissenschaften ”: Scholastics are inadequate by simply defining 
physics as a separate science but must show how, with proper epistemo- 
logical interpretation, empirical data contribute, like common experi- 
ence, to philosophy. A. Lang, “ Die Universitat als geistiger Organismus 
nach Heinrich von Langenstein ”: H. was influenced by early scholas- 
ticism, the Victorines, Kilwardby; he worked out an organic notion of 
the university taking into account the primacy of theology, the genesis 
of knowledge, and the place of practical knowledge in education. 


Divus Thomas (Piacenza), LI (July-Dec. 1948) : 

T. Bartolomei, “ Natura, carattere e genesi dell’istinto”’: Instincts 
imply order, ends, creativity, leading to the fact of a Supreme Intel- 
ligence Whose goodness instincts manifest by their variety and harmony. 


Dominican Studies, II (Jan. 1949) 1: 

A. Finili, “ Natural Desire”: The desire for knowledge of God, 
rooted in acquired knowledge, is not a desire of the will; desire for God 
is an elicited act. D. Callus, “ New Manuscripts of Kilwardby’s Tabulae 
Super Originalia Patrum.” H. Carpenter, “ A Note on the Funda- 
mental Principle of Thomism”: It is possible to organize the hierarchy 
of being in terms of esse and essence, a dualism that permits analogy 
and the via negativa. JI. Hislop, “ Introduction to St. Bonaventure’s 
Theory of Knowledge”: B. held that truth could be known only by 
Divine illumination and had value for man only when he was purged 
from pride and lust. | 
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Les Etudes Philosophiques, 3rd yr. (July-Dec. 1948) 3-4: 

Bastide, “ L’Itinéraire Philosophique de J. Delvolvé”: D. stands 
as a philosopher of the concrete, stressing such themes as action and 
aspiration and a concrete approach to religion. J. Pucelle, “ Note sur 
Vidée de Systéme ”: Systems do not stifle progress but respond to a 
basic philosophical exigency. M. Darbon, “ Peut-on éviter le Dual- 
isme? ”: The world, especially man, rebel at being reduced to unity; 
but monism remains as the ambition of modern philosophy. G. Balan- 
dier, “Recherches de Convergence entre Psychologie, Sociologie, et 
Ethnologie ”: These disciplines should be distinguished by differences 
of technique and purpose. W. Earle, “Note sur la dialectique des 
Systémes ”: It is impossible to escape from human limits on philoso- 
phizing. M. Bouet, “Le Probléme de l’Intériorité-objective dans la 
psychologie phénoménologique de M. Merleau-Ponty”: M.-P. tries to 
‘unite interiority and concreteness which past philosophy separated. 
1. Greenwood, “Le Principe de Evolution Emergente dans la Philoso- 
-phie Anglaise Contemporaine”: As Lloyd Morgan’s thought shows 
especially, there is in emergent evolutionism a tendency to idealism, 
and a stress on emergent novelties, levels, knowledge as an emergent, 
the principle of Hume; there is also a suggestion of the higher tenden- 
cies owned by man. | | 


Franciscan Studies, VIII (Dec. 1948) 4: : 

A. O’Brien-Thomond, “ Positivism and Monism in International 
Law”: There has been a progressive reaction to positivism, beginning 
in this century, and a growing sense of the corporate character of the 
international family, with emphasis here and there on the Christian 
solution. P. Boehner, “ Notitia Intuitiva of Non Existents According to 
Peter Aureoli, O. F.M.”: A. differs from Ockham in his psychological 
approach; A. held to an intuitive sensitive cognition without God’s inter- 
ference; that this cognition could give rise to error; and he may also 
have held to the idea of erroneous judgments arising from intellectual 
intuition. 


Journal of the History of Ideas, X (Jan. 1949) 1: 

H. Holborn, “ Greek and Modern Concepts of History ”: The Greeks 
viewed historical knowledge as reflecting objective truth; Christianity 
introduced the subjective, personal nature of truth. Modern thought 
has elements of both. H. Kuhn, “ Dialectic in History”: Dialectical 
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opposites in history are Absolute-Relative, Equilibrium-Disequilibrium, 
Estrangement-Reconciliation; though man oscillates between the pairs, 
it cannot be concluded that truth is dialectical. L. Strauss, “ Political 
Philosophy and History ”: Historical knowledge is an integral part of 
modern political philosophy which in turn gives meaning to historical 
knowledge. C. Trinkaus, “The Problem of Free Will in the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation”: Both movements denied the validity of 
rational insights, leaving reason to a study only of the proximate and 
excluding reason from probing the meaning of the Scriptures. Nature 
becomes neither good nor bad but simply determining. H. Peyre, “ The 
Influence of 18th Century Ideas on the French Revolution ”: This influ- 
ence is most notable in the case of Rousseau and to a certain extent of 
Montesquieu. P. Viereck, “ The Poet in the Machine Age”: Eight cate- 
gories are proposed for classifying poets in their attitude for or against 
the modern machine. E. Flower, “ Mexican Revolt Against Positivism ” : 
This philosophy, established under Juarez and Diaz, declined under the 
influence of Vasconcelos and Caso who in turn resemble Bergson in 
their philosophies. | 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (Feb. 3, 1949) 3: 


H. Winthrop, “ Phenomenological Method from the Standpoint of 
the Empiristic Bias”: Such a method provides no means for inter- 
subjective validation. | 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (Feb. 17, 1949) e: 


H. King, “ Whitehead’s Doctrine of Causal Efficacy ”: Causality in 
W. is in general a species of experiential togetherness; what happens in 
mind or in matter are specific applications of this generality. E. Schip- 
per, “Independence: Epistemological and Physical”: What is epis- 
temologically dependent or independent need not be physically so. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (Mar. 3, 1949) 5: 


E. Cannabrava, “ Present Tendencies in Latin American Philoso- 
phy ”: The idealistic and existentialist approaches popular in Latin 
America are inadequate ways of approaching philosophy. JL. Ladd, 
“Value Judgments, Emotive Meaning, and Attitudes”: -Goodness 
involves desire, attitude, interest. 
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The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (Mar. 17, 1949) 6: 

T. Lafferty, “ Empiricism and Objective Relativism in Value Theory ”: 
Value increases our appreciation of it, sensitizes us to other values, and 
is shareable. P. Edwards, “ Necessary Propositions and the Future ”: 
Necessary propositions deal with the future as the objects of present 
facts not the facts themselves. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (Mar. 31, 1949) 7: 

-L. Garvin, “Relativism in Professor Lewis’s Theory of Esthetic 
- Value ”: L’s theory, while in general valid, does dwell on the differences 
in value judgments due to differences in individuals. V. Hinshaw, 
“ Basic Propositions in Lewis’s Analysis of Knowledge”: In Analysis 
of Knowledge and Valuation, where sense certainties are said to be 
formulated in statements signifying content and asserting its givenness, 
LL. makes out a case for “ basic propositions.” 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (Apr. 14, 1949) 8: 

M. Kadish, “ A Note on the Grounds of Evidence”: Statements of 
appearance, backed by rules of procedure, are true; without the rules, 
they stimulate investigation; this duality must be interpreted in a 
contextual theory of truth. J. Copi, “ Modern Logie and the Synthetic 
A Priori”: Since the analytical theory of a priori knowledge is unten- 
able, there are synthetic a priori propositions; but these latter need 
much investigation by philosophy. - 


Giornale di Metafisica, IV (Jan.-Feb. 1949) 1: 

M. Sciacca, “ L’esistenza di Dio”: God’s existence can be proved 
when man grasps the finite and contingent character of himself and 
searches for its grounds. : 


Laval Théologique et Philosophique, IV (1948) 2: 

A. Durand, “ Shelley on the Nature of Poetry (II)”: With Shelley’s 
essay as a point of departure, D. argues that poetry must present a 
concrete abstraction, that art has to do with knowing and derives its 
“moral” charaeter from this interest in truth, that poetry moves 
beyond the dialectic to grapple with the unintelligible, that poetry dif- 
fers from science by emphasizing the image as essential rather than 
incidental to its search for significance. S. Cantin, “L’Intelligence 
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selon Aristote”: A compendium of A’s views on mind. E. Trépanier, 
“La connaissance des premiers principes”: Aristotle steered a middle 
course between sensism and innatism and held that knowledge of first 
principles was developed out of induction. C. Hollencamp, “ Causa 
Causarum (II)”: Vasquez, in the tradition of Durandus, spoke of the 
convenientia snestall in the good in terms of bonum alteri and defined 
final causality in these terms. John of St. Thomas identified the end 
with the first motion of the will. 


Mind, LVIII (Jan. 1949) 229: 

A. Prior, “ Determinables, Determinates and 
Determinants may be treated as members of a class, with ddietiinnbles 
conferring the class name; thus there is a juncture between Johnson’s 
developments and modern “ conjunctional” logic. R. Hare, “ Impera- 
tive Sentences ”: Imperative sentences show many of the properties of 
indicative ones, including deducibility one from the other; thus emo- 
tivity cannot be dichotomized absolutely with referential character. 
J. Jones, “ The Self in Sensory Cognition ”: Knowledge does not refer 
to an ultimate subject; however, a lnieibite becomes continuous with a 
somatic sense-history that in turn can be sectioned into fields. 


Mind, LVIII (Apr. 1949) 230: 

P. Edwards, “ Russell’s Doubts About Induction”: R.’s arguments 
while logically reasonable are contrary to common sense reasoning and 
ean be solved by distinguishing the ambiguity in the word “ reason.” 
S. Toulmin, “ A Defense of ‘ Synthetic Necessary Truth’ ”: Such truth 
can be understood by an appeal not to a sixth sense but to the “ logical 
type” involved. A. Prior, “ Determinables, Determinates and Deter- 
minants (II)”: Structural and formal propositions must be distin- 
guished, but they are not absolutely exclusive; determinates are under 
determinables as a class of adjectives or qualities. J. Little, “ Keonomic 
Behaviour and Welfare”: The “ New Economic Man” must be one 
who thinks, chooses, and acts consistently; economic welfare requires 
that beneficiaries repay losers, with at least one remaining a beneficiary. 


The Modern Schoolman, XX VI (Mar. 1949) 3: 

H. Johnston, “ Locke’s Leviathan”: L.’s individualism constructs a 
state of nature which resembles that in H.; security and convenience, ~ 
not morality, found society. J. Taylor, “The Meaning of Spiritus in 
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/ §t. Augustine’s De Genesi, XII” A. adopted this term from Neo- 
Platonism to mean a part or power of the immaterial soul, and in this 
book, spoke of a “spiritual” fire to explain the torments of hell. 
J. Collins, “ The Mind of Kierkegaard III: The Attack upon Hege- 
lianism ”: K. was concerned chiefly to criticize, not Hegel but, Hegelian- 
ism as a general attitude which destroyed personality and ethics; K. 
was not anti-intellectual but accepted a metaphysics of objective 
principles. 


The Personalist, XXX (April. 1949) 2: 


J. Feibleman, “ An Ontology of Art”: Axiologice realism recognizes 
a dualism where art works from the ugly toward the beautiful, strives 
to imitate ideal beauty, and aims to symbolize universal value. AR. 
Sprague, “Must Philosophers be Obscure?”: Philosophers should 
attend to style, putting expression on the plane with thought, prac- 
ticing self-criticism to achieve clearness of structure and terms, and 
using metaphor and example. P. Helsel, “The Current Issue in the 
Philosophy of Religion ”: The issue is the relation between religion as 
something natural and religion as conventional which should be two 
aspects of a living experience. H. Curry, “Karl Barth and German 
Mysticism”: B. expresses German mysticism which stems from Hegel 
and Nietzsche and marches in the same file as existentialism. B. Bychow- 
skij, “ American Personalism: ‘ Philosophical Devilry’”: An attack 
on American personalism by a Russian philosopher. 


The Philosophical Review, LVIII (Jan: 1949) 1: 

A Symposium ON THE RELATION OF Logic To METAPHYSICS: E. 
Nelson, “ The Relation of Logie to Metaphysics ”: The use made of 
logic shows that it has an ontology which is assumed rather than estab- 
lished in logic itself. A. Ambrose, “ Everett J, Nelson on ‘ The Relation 
of Logic to Metaphysics’”: The empirical cannot entail the non- 
empirical; logical laws lack empirical content. EH. Hall, “‘ The Meta- 
physics of Logic”: Every metalogic implies metaphysics and a system 
of categories. E. Nagel, “In Defense of Logic Without Metaphysics ” : 
Logie organizes but says nothing about ultimates; metaphysics cannot 
be proved wrong, but logic can dispense with it. 

A. Lalande, “ La Philosophie en France 1946-1947.” 
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The Philosophical Review, LVIII (Mar. 1949) 2: 


W. Haas, “ The March of Philosophy of History and its Crucial Prob- 
lem Today ”: With the demise of the organic concept of history, the 
philosophy of history must rest on a comparative study of civilizations 
and peoples. G. Clark, “Plotinus on the Eternity of the World”: 
P. argued that the heavens, not being composite, were immutable as a 
body with a soul compared to a body alone. O. Bouwsma, “ Descartes’ 
Evil Genius”: Man is able to overcome illusion by being able to recog- 
nize it. 


_ Philosophy, XXIV (Apr. 1949) 89: | 
A. Lewis, “ Philosophy and Psychiatry ”: Both fields have a measure 
of common ground through such concerns as perception, value, per- 
sonality, consciousness. G. Stead, “ Intuition in Christian Philosophy ”: 
Intuition is too ambiguous a term for use here; there is a subconscious 
factor in all thinking but Revelation does not compel belief. M. Crans- 
ton, “ Freedom, Discipline, and Bondage”: The freedom of man is the 
simple type which can be defined by absence of restraint. O. Stapledon, 
“Personality and Liberty ”: The best society is one where there is the 
highest degree of liberty without the license of violating moral laws. 


Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, IX (Mar. 1949) 3: 


SECOND INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY: R. Frondizi, 
“Ts There an Ibero-American Philosophy?”: Though assimilating 
foreign philosophy, Ibero-American philosophy is characterized by a 
concern with the concrete. R. Perry, “Is There a North American 
Philosophy?” It is marked by individualism which is the typical trait 
of the American mind. V. Fatone, “ The Extremism of Eastern Phi- 
losophy ”: This philosophy is rooted in intuition, prepared by logical 
analysis. E. Burtt, “ Philosophy and Philosophers in the Far East”: 
Oriental philosophy is equipped to give new perspectives on the uni- 
verse, Indian thought by its mysticism, Chinese thought by its concern 
with the social and political. J. Arroyave, “ Introduccién a la Filosofia 
de la Ciencias ”: There are four regional ontologies dealing with quan- 
tity, matter, life, and spirit. H. Llera, “ Posibilidades epistemolégicas 
de la filosofia existencial”’: Heidegger’s thought, with some modifica- 
tions, requires severe changes in the orthodox notions of subject-object; 
knowledge; intellectual function; and the categories. P. Henle, “ Mys- 
ticism and Semantics”: A system can be constructed wherein some 
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statements are untranslatable. C. Finlayson, “The Problem of God”: 
Man is by nature a religious being; God is self-existence, wisdom, love. © 
F. Romero, “ Sobre el Espiritu y la Actitud Espiritual en las Grandes 
Culturas ”’: Eastern man is inclined to transcendence only; western 
man is the locus of tensions, reconciling his individuality with the exis- 
tence of absolutes. C. De Koninck, “ Concept, Process, and Reality ”: 
The gaps between natures insure their rational character; convergent 
series symbolize the identity in concepts which are universal in power. 
A. Reulet, “ Being, Value, and Existence”: In transcending himself, 
man is configured to a world where value and being are at one. W. 
Stace, “ Metaphysics and Existence”: Sound metaphysics should be 
empirical in content and method. J. Vasconcelos, “ The Esthetie De- 
velopment of Creation”: Esthetic criteria are closer to reality and 
true philosophy than logic. E. Cannabrava, “ Convention, Nature, and 
Art ”: Esthetic, unlike scientific, judgments are irreversible; science is 
literal, hence conventional; in art convention appears as style. S. 
Pepper, “ The Art of Delight and the Art of Relief”: Art of delight 
deals with consummatory acts, that of relief with aversion of pain. 
C. Lhérisson, “De la Responsabilité des Elites”: The conquest of 
egoism and prejudice is a vocation of philosophy, practicing wisdom 
by forming consciences. EF. Mdynez, “ Justice and Legal Security ”: 
The efficacity of a law does not depend primarily on the concept of 
security but on justice. B. Blanshard, “The New Subjectivism in 
Ethics ”: A deduction from logical positivism, it abolishes the differ- 
ence between good and bad, right and wrong. C. Krusé, “ What Con- 
tribution Can Philosophy Make to World Understanding? ” Philosophy 
should concentrate on value problems and eliminate the non-essential 
differences between systems. #. Nicol, “Individuality and Com- 
munity ”: These are concepts understood out of history, changing with 
time, and formed by a dialectic of affirmation and negation. L. Zea, 
“The Interpenetration of the Ibero-American and North American 
Cultures’: Philosophy, by its universality, should make the coopera- 
tion between the Americas more than material and economic. J. Irving, 
“Comparative Method and the Nature of Human Nature”: This 
method, practiced especially in anthropology and psychology contributes 
to an adequate view of human nature. B. Pineda, “ Concepcién Bio- 
légico-Historicista de Los Valores”: Axiologies can be classified rela- 
tive to the biological-historical; values are human but also relative to a 
given civilization. F. Northrop, “The Philosophy of Culture and its 
Bearing on the Philosophy of History”: The philosophy of culture, 
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so important in current ideological differences, has important bearing 
on the philosophy of history. S. Hook, “ The Philosophy of Democracy 
as a Philosophy of History ”: Social and political factors, especially 
today, are determinants of history; they allow an empirical approach 
which permits operational equivalents of ideals and refuses to become 
metaphysical. J. Bacca, “ E. Husserl and J. Joyce on Theory and Prac- 
tice of the Phenomenological Attitude”: J. is cited as speaking in the © 
transcendental phenomenological attitude which H. advocates. J. Millas, 
“Bl Problema del Método en la Investigacién Filosdfica”: Philosophy 
in the speculative order is a synthesis of the sciences but must organi- 
eally coordinate the rational and the intuitive to give a basis for such 
activities as ethics and aesthetics. EH. Nelson, “ The Relation of Logic 
to Metaphysics”: The use made of logic shows that it has an ontology 
which is assumed rather than established in logic itself. NV. Goodman, 
“Some Reflections on the Theory of Systems”: Systems require the 
non-extension in definition, should be constructed with respect to 
economy and a distinction of the logical from the extra-logical. 


Philosophy of Science, XVI (Jan. 1949) 1: : 
J. Frank, “ The Place of the Expert in a Democratic Society ”: The 
limitations of man impose humility in his attitude toward progress but 
leaves the faith that progress can be achieved; experts must be sub- 
jected to lay criticism. T. Burrow, “The Social Neurosis: A Study in 
‘Clinical Anthropology’ ”: Such neurosis are due to the IJ-persona, the 
locus of prejudice, and can be met by bringing man to consciousness 
of false planes on which he may live. R. Rudner, “ Formal and non- 
Formal”: There is no purely formal science; analytic statements © 
denote but are expressive of individual intentions. P. Jones, “ Subjec- 
tivity in Philosophy ”: It is assumed that there is an alpha-mind which 
gives rise to conscious-mind, but the property, nature, and differentia- 
tion of this transcendental mind is unknown. J. Greenberg, “ The Logi- 
cal Analysis of Kinship”: A means of classifying kinship is proposed 
in terms of an interpreted axiomatic system. I. Copilowish, “ Language 
Analysis and Metaphysical Inquiry ”: Russell’s proposed “ ideal” Jan- 
guage involves circularity and is to be rejected. G. Bergmann, “ Two 
Criteria for an Ideal Language ”: Such a language must dispense with 
“ puzzles’ and provide a scheme for arranging all areas of experience. 
M. Brodbeck, “ Coherence Theory Reconsidered: Professor Werkmeister 
on Semantics and on the Nature of Empirical Laws”: An analysis of 

Werkmeister’s The Basis and Structure of Knowledge. | 
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The Review of Metaphysics, II (Dec. 1948) 6: 

O. Lee, “ On the Knowledge of Individuals ”: An individual is known 
by analysis of the structural and energetic dannii forming its nature; 
these are in part indeterminate. A. Metzger, “ The Socratic Longing 
_ for Death”: Thoughts on death were S.’s method of centering discus- 
sion on the ultimates, especially the good and the useful, and of empha- 
sizing the priority of Being with which the separated soul became iden- 
tified. H. Veatch, “Concerning the Ontological Status of Logical 
Forms”: Classes, unlike true logical forms, are non-intentional; a 
class signifies real individuals related by reason, 


Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 3rd yr. (Jan. 1949) 7: 

C. Lalo, “‘ Méthodes et objets de l’esthétique sociologique ”’: Sociology 
should not allow esthetics to be interpreted by a given school but 
acknowledges that there are many influences in art; sociology can serve 
as a critic of art. R. Church, “ Felt Beauties and their Evaluation ”: 
Criteria are rooted in the interest value-theory; though hypothetical, 
their social function makes them objective. R. Bayer, “ Esthétique et 
Objectivité ”: True esthetic judgments are based on the conformity of 
mind to Silas ; the judgment judges not so much the work as the judge 
himself. A. Lendent, “ L’esthétique de Stendhal, Etude one de 
documents inédits.” 


ail de Métaphysique et de Morale, 54th yr. (Jan. 1949) : 


M. Dufrenne, “ Heidegger et Kant”: H.’s central notion is the idea 
of finitude, linked with transcendence—a development of K. R. Ber- 
trand, “ Le Plaisir, La Forme et le Sens”: The beautiful is a combina- 
tion of this triad, but the harmony is precarious because of temporal 
changes. L. Malverne, “La Condition de l’Btre et la Mission de 
Logos”: Consciousness, not essentially but existentially, is a cause of 
being; the two mutually imply each other; supreme existence is Logos. 
M. Mossé-Bastide, “ Bergson et Spinoza”: The two differed in method, 
theodicy, cosmology, and in the notion of liberty; B. was attracted to S. 
for his mysticism. 


Revue des Science Humaines (July-Dec. 1948) 51-52: 


R. Savioz, “ Liberté et causalité dans la philosophie de Ch. Bonnet et 
de Maine de Biran”: These two men agreed in deriving the ideas of 
liberty and causality from internal experience. S. Follin, “ L’Organisme 
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et essence de l’Homme dans |’Oeuvre de Kurt Goldstein”: G. de- 
veloped a definition of man in terms of the totality of his performance 
in coming to terms with environment. 


Revue Philosophique (Jan.-Mar. 1949) 1-3: 


P. Fauré-Fremiet, “ Des divers aspects de l’objectivité ”: Objectifica- 
tion is an act of consciousness, implying both participation in a world 
and our recreation of it. R. Causinet, “L’Education Morale de 
Enfant”: The positive tendencies of children should be developed 
and in accordance with interest. A. Stern, “ Nietzsche et le doute 
méthodologique en morale”: N. advocated a subjectivity of value so 
_ that value might be posed and recreated and that an elite might develop. 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, XXXII (Oct. 
1948) 4: 
.s saac, “ Sur la connaissance de la verité”: The critical problem 
should be posed in the light of the duality implied by all judgment, 
especially in singular judgments where the predicate is known by 
abstraction and the subject by reflex intellectual awareness. 


Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, XIX (Jan.-Mar. 1949) as 


P. Siwek, “La Révélation divine d’aprés Spinoza”: P. Lafontaine, 
“ Situation juridique des monastéres durant le haut moyen Age.” 


Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, XL (Oct.-Dec. 1948) 4: 

G. Crespi, “La filosofia di Whitehead”: A review of W.’s philoso- 
phy. G. Bontadini, “ Ugo Spirito et la semplificazione del problema- 
ticismo”: There is an ambiguity in §.’s thought, which oscillates 
between the transcendental and the situational. 


Salesianum, X (Oct.-Dec. 1948) 4: 

L. Bogliolo, “ El Platonismo Cristiano de Jaime Balmes”: B. was 
Platonic by his “ Augustinian ” notion of knowledge, his mathematical 
approach to cosmology, his psychology, his gnoseology, and his notion 
of intellectual instinct. 
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Sapienza, I (1948) 4: 

3B. D’Amore, “La struttura della Metafisica classica”: A practical 
necessity, metaphysics exists as a science of the highest causes, a defense 
of the particular sciences; it is rooted in experience, external and inter- 
nal. R. Spiazzi, “Il valore sopratemporale della persona umana”: 
Man transcends space and time, and has been elevated by grace not 
only to an Image and Likeness of God but to an Image of the Trinity. 
P. Pession, “ Alle origini dell’Aristotelismo latino”: Interest in A. 
lagged in the west because of a lack of Greek interpreters; Boethius 
introduced A. to Latin Christendom. B. D’Amato, “L/origine dello 
Studio domenicano e la Universita di Bologna.” | 


Speculum, XXIV (Jan. 1949) 1: 
G. Boyce, “ Erfurt Schools and Scholars in the Thirteenth Century.” 


The Thomist, XII (Apr. 1949) 2: | 

C. Pepler, “ Man in Medieval Thought”: The early medieval view 
of man, unable to reconcile body and soul, was replaced by the later 
picture of him in terms of a whole, identified naturally with all of his 
good parts and elevated to a supernatural plane. T. Mullaney, “ The 
Basis of the Suarezian Teaching on Human Freedom” (conel.): S. is 
to be criticized for denying the intrinsic act-potency composition of 
finite being and holding that act can be limited of itself just as the 
principle of limit can be actuality; a thing can thus actualize its own 
self. §S. also denied that a free act is formally one of reason. 


Thought, XXIV (Mar. 1949) 92: 


T. Davis, “Man, Humanity, and Humanism”: The three principal 
groups at the Amsterdam Congress were the Marxians who were voci- 
ferous and organized; the uncommitted humanists who were disor- 
ganized; and the Christian humanists who were a small minority and 
hence not vociferous. J. Davis, “The Aesthetic Validity of Sociological 
Criticism ”: Relating these two realms, sociological knowledge helps to 
an understanding and evaluation of art. : 
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The F ieee Freedom. By Wilfrid —_— S. J. New York: Declan 
X. McMullen Co., 1948. Pp. 178. $2.25. 


If plain common sense could settle the question of Federal aid to 
parochial schools Father Parson’s work would do it. From the point of 
view of historical precedent and constitutional law he has made a clear 
ease for such aid. In addition, his analysis of the origin and meaning 
of the First Amendment would seem to be conclusive. Such an eminent 
constitutional authority as Professor Corwin at Princeton University 
in a recent criticism of the Supreme Court decision in the McCollum 
ease has followed pretty closely the-reasoning of Father Parsons. Cer-— 
tainly no unbiased student of constitutional law can accept the bizarre ~ 
and confused decision in the McCollum ease. It must have been a 
surprise even to Mrs. McCollum’s attorneys. 

It is well that Father Parsons has made such a clear analysis of all 
the factors involved not only in that case but in the First Amendment 
itself. No more objective statement of the Catholic position could have 
been given. Unfortunately two factors militate against the acceptance 
of his position by the embattled opposition. The first of these might — 
be called the “ progressive,” or “ sociological,” conception of law, which 
disregards to a large extent the historical antecedents of a law and 
applies it according to present-day acceptances of its meaning. Accord- 
ing to this idea the law is made to fit “ changing circumstances.” What- 
ever deference the judges of the Supreme Court paid to historical argu- 
ments in the McCollum case and in the New Jersey School Bus ease, 
the sitting judges belong in varying degrees to the sociological school 
of law. One might reasonably argue that the basic conception of the 
First Amendment has not changed among most people. Protestant 
propaganda on this point, however, has been telling and effective. , 

The second factor has to do with the crusading nature of the cam- 
paign waged by the Christian Century and its “liberal” Protestant 
alli company with southern Baptists and other evangelicals. From 
oment when the Christian Century called Protestants to unite 
against “the encroachments of the Roman hierarchy,” reason took leave 
of a large section of the Protestant fold. Many of these same people, — 
nevertheless, were not a little chagrined at the sweeping nature of the 
McCollum decision. These two factors will long remain to plague the 
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opponents of a just ane reasonable interpretation of the First 
Amendment. - 

One counteracting factor remains. The private educational institu- 
tions in the United States are already feeling the difficulties of com- 
peting with public institutions. On the higher levels of education, state 
colleges and universities are already outbidding private schools for able 
teaching and research personnel. As Federal aid for public schools 
from kindergarten to university becomes more abundant, the private 
schools will experience increasingly an impossible situation. The battle 
then will be waged between those who believe in the values which our 
private educational system contributes to American life and those who, 
denying those values, would send all of our youth to the publie schools. 
At that time, perhaps, even the Christian Century may see the wisdom 
‘in Father Parson’s arguments. In the meantime, every good citizen 
should carefully read The First Freedom. : 

JEROME G. KERWIN. 

The University of Chicago, . 

Chicago, Illinois, 


Introduction to Realistic Philosophy. By John Wild. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. Pp. xi-+ 516, with index. $4.50. 


This sympathetic treatment of classical philosophy, developed in the 
_ process of teaching the elementary courses at Harvard University, makes 
a timely and significant appearance into our present-day American 
culture. It is radically opposed to the naturalistic and pragmatic 
emphases, found in many non-scholastic eircles, which have been in- 
fluenced and invigorated by the thought and spisiienles of John Dewey 
and William James. Their philosophic quest was initiated at the same 
- institution of higher learning, but in a somewhat different atmosphere 
from the one presented in this book. If the results of this course of 
_ philosophy approximate those of the earlier, we can expect, or hope for, 
quite a revolution in the mental outlook and practical conduct of future 
students concerning the nature of the universe, the nature of man, and 
man’s relationships to the world, to himself, to society, and to God. 
The intention of the author is to present a critical and systematic 
introduction to the basic concepts and principles of realism, found 
especially in Plato, Aristotle, Augustine and Aquinas, with an explana- 
tion and defense appropriate and interesting to young college students. 
In my opinion he has carried out this purpose well in a simple, straight- 
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forward and interesting way with a minimum of digressions into op- 
posing views. The synthesis of the four most influential realists 
appears primarily in Part I, which concerns Ethics, individual and 
social. In Part II, The Philosophy of Nature, Professor Wild has 
followed Aristotle, for the most part, with the exception of the chapter 
on the first cause wherein he explains three of the Quinque Viae (first, 
third and fifth) as well as the entitative and operational attributes of 
God in the framework laid out by St. Thomas. This second part is 
concluded by an investigation into philosophical anthropology derived 
from Aristotle and Aquinas, with some help from Plato. Augustine’s 
influence is especially noticed in his treatment of the problem of evil 
and of social ethics, which also makes use of St. Thomas’ expositions. 
The result is a compact and systematically elaborated presentation of 
“the living current of realistic thought in relation to theoretical and 
practical problems of modern life.” 

‘The author has foreseen some of the objections which may be brought 
against his order of presentation. In spite of these he prefers to begin 
his course with Ethics, since it is “especially close to our everyday 
experience ” and “ provides us with an ideal starting point for philo- 
sophical reflection.” “...I think it is better to begin where the 
greater interest of the student lies and to allow him then to catch up 
with his presuppositions.” (p.xi) Still the book is written in two 
relatively independent parts so that the philosophy of nature may be 
read, studied, and taught first, if one so desires. From the reviewer’s 
point of view the “ greater interest of the student,” who is unacquainted, 
presumably, with philosophy when he takes an introductory course, 
should not be the determining factor as to the order of presentation of 
subject-matter. Nor does he quite comprehend how Ethics “ provides 
us with an ideal starting point for philosophical reflection ” when such 
reflection is canalized into the classical realistic tradition. To be sure, 
a sympathetic treatment of realism does not necessarily have to begin 
with the philosophy of nature. Yet it appears as if this type of reflec- 
tive thinking did originate with questions and problems about physical 
nature, then progressed to an investigation of human nature, and, with 
this foundation, developed individual and social Ethics based on the 
natural law. “ Pedagogically ” it is more efficient, and “ naturally ” less 
involved to begin with the foundation upon which the philosophic 
structure is built rather than in medias res, i.e., to begin with the 
simpler problems and acquire principles and concepts as instruments 
to aid in the solution of more complicated ones. In the book under 
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discussion such terms and expressions as potency, material nature, 
formal principle, essential nature, perfected by causes, final cause, end, 
human nature, immaterial, immaterially assimilating the forms of other 
beings, will, good in general, immanent acts, first nature, second nature, 
contingent, ethics requires a theoretical understanding of human nature, 
are all employed within the first three pages of the first section on 
individual ethics. If the class is large and such matter is presented in 
lecture form, it seems highly improbable that.even the eight pages of the 
“ Glossary of Technical Terms ” would help much in dispelling the con- 
fusion. In a class in which questions and discussion are welcomed 
_ very little progress could be made until the requisite foundation of the 
philosophy of nature is at least outlined and basic concepts explained. 
Without this essential background most of the assertions in Part I 
appear as dogmatic postulates. 

The force of this criticism strikes home when we run across such 
statements as, 


Here we must remind ourselves of the conclusions of natural philosophy, 
for realistic ethics must be based upon the real nature of man and his 
position in the cosmos (p. 138). 

The first cause of all things must also be apprehended. The human mind, 
making its way through the labyrinths of philosophy, finally comes upon 
this ultimate object. Here it finds itself at rest, for it knows that it need 
look no further for an explanation of things. ... This object ends the 
philosophic quest. At this point philosophic contemplation merges with 
religious prayer and meditation, ... This is the highest and most perfect 
part of our human happiness, | for in it, that which is most divine in us 
contemplates that which is truly divine. Without it our happiness can 
only be transitory and imperfect, and thus unworthy of the mysterious 
nature with which we have been endowed (p. 173). 


Had the investigation of the nature of the First Cause been concluded 
before determining the ultimate object of human happiness it would 
have been possible to call this “it” by the name God and, thus, avoid 
the impression that some impersonal entity, the first cause, is actually 
what my personal activities of immaterial intellect and will have been 
seeking all the time. In other words, there appears to be a let-down 
and a possibility of frustration and despair here, whereas Dr. Wild’s 
presentation of individual ethics has naturally and psychologically built 
up to a resounding climax, in which man should be convinced that the 
contentment and joy obtained in the contemplation of a personal God 
makes all the effort and pain of developing the moral virtues really 
worthwhile. 
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Within the limitations of the present review it is impossible to point 
out and evaluate many inaccuracies of expression, e. g., in his historical 
survey of the major realists, and the omissions of basic conclusions, 
e. g., the existential significance of God as First Cause in regard to the 
activities of secondary causes. Throughout the book there are state- 
ments and reasons given which are equivocal, ambiguous and even 
apparently invalid from the point of view of empirical evidence. No 
doubt these were and could be clarified in class and thus a discriminating 
teacher may find the book a valuable instrument for classroom work, 
which will leave him room for additions, corrections, distinctions and 
explanations. 

Though Professor Wild presents evolution as an established empirical 
fact I do not think that it has yet reached that category. Strong 
objections may be leveled at the apparent hypostasising of nature and 
attributing to it what seems like ultimate immanent efficient causality. 
The omission of a consideration of the nature and origin of the im- 
material soul, as such, leads to unfruitful: ambiguity in expressions 
such as, | 
The psyche is therefore the formal structure, ... In man - this formal 
structure is a composite whole consisting of several formal parts (p. 397). 

. We must conclude that the form of man is a natural evolutionary 
form which dominates all its parts and holds undisputed sway over the 
primary matter from which it has emerged in the pieteae: of organic 
evolution (p. 398). 7 
Yet he insists that the human soul is immaterial, Meas’ in speaking of 
matter and form in regard to human nature he says, 


. . for matter, or potency, and form are immediately joined together, the 
former being precisely the latter in potency (p. 400). : 


The book, as a whole, is well conceived and presented in a forthright 
and categorical manner. The author has made a contribution to the 
progressive development of realistic philosophy. In the trial of purifica- 
tion by the fires of self-criticism and suggestions from others we hope 
that many of the ambiguities will be clarified and that the book will 
serve not only as a means for leading students and the general reader 
back to the great classics of realistic philosophy but also in giving 
them a “clearer insight into man and the world he inhabits,” and into 
God upon whom he depends, “ which is the precious gift of philosophy.” 

THEODORE E. JAMES. 


Manhattan College, 
New York, New York.. 
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Kierkegaard’s Philosophy of Religion. By Reidar Thomte. Prince- 
ton: The Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. viii + 228, 
with index. $3.50. 


The author’s statement (p. 204) that it was not his purpose “to 
contribute a critique, but rather the more modest task of introducing 
the reader to the religious thought of Kierkegaard and to his numerous 
writings ” is fully borne out by a critical perusal of his book. In this 
penetrating study Mr. Thomte, a native of Norway and a member of 
the faculty of Luther College, Iowa, presents the best introduction to 
the great Danish thinker available in any language. 

Thomte’s analysis of the basie concepts of Kierkegaard’s alien 
thought supplements the more biographically oriented works of Theodor 
Haecker, Jean Wahl, and Walter Lowrie. It also offers a necessary and 
welcome corrective of the one-sided interpretations which Kierkegaard 
has suffered at the hands of zealous liberals of the theological left 
(Brandes, Schrempf), on the one hand, and of the dialectical theo- 
logians (Barth, Brunner) of the theological right, on the other. Thomte 
convincingly demonstrates that Kierkegaard’s position was essentially 
“both human and Christian” (p. 104). Kierkegaard “ presents only 

one great choice,” he writes; “ either the aesthetic mode of life ...., 
or the ethical mode of life ... culminating in Christianity ” (ibid.). 

The interrelation of the three “stages” (the aesthetic, ethical, and 
religious) and of “indirect” (by use of pseudonyms) and “ direct ” 
communication is lucidly explained, and the myth of Kierkegaard’s 
“ subjectivism ” is shown to have grown from a complete misunder- 
standing of Kierkegaard’s theological position. While in his discussion 
of theological faith Thomte as much.as Kierkegaard himself is deter- 
mined by a too rigidly Lutheran pattern of religious experience, his 
reflections on the theological virtue of love and his emphasis on the 
“imitatio Christi”? unwittingly bear witness to Kierkegaard’s closeness 
to many of the basic tenets of Catholic theology. 


Kort REINHARDT. 
Stanford University, 
Stanford University, Cal. 


The Philosophy of Man. By Henri Renard. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. 238, with index. $2.75. 


This work is a sequel to Fr. Renard’s now well-known and widely 
used Philosophy of Being, and is the second of a proposed trilogy which 
will be completed in the third volume on the Philosophy of God. 
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_ The present volume is a thorough-going study of the metaphysics of 
man. In fact, we may say that it presents the revisions which are 
required in an application of hylomorphism in view of the peculiar 
nature of man, midway between the lower material substances and the 
angels, As Father Renard points out, for Saint Thomas the problem 
of the philosophy of man is the problem of the unity of man. “ There is 
as a consequence of this unity a wide difference between the objective 
approach of Saint Thomas to the central problem of knowledge and the 
subjective reflection of Descartes . . . , what should be the sequence of 
thought in a treatise in the philosophy of man? In most textbooks you 
find that after a few general notions on life we are given separate 
chapters on the vegetative, sensitive and intellectual operative faculties. 
. . « Only at the very end of the book are we allowed to discuss the 
problem of the soul, its nature and its union with the body.” With 
Saint Thomas the very opposite method is used. After he has firmly 
established the structural union that man is he then studies the powers 
and acts of man. “In no way does he depend on his reflection upon the 
knowledge of the universal to prove the spirituality of the soul and the 
perfect unity of man.” Thus does Saint Thomas escape the danger of 
subjectivism. The problem of the idealist does not present itself. 

} Fr. Renard insists that the method of Saint Thomas is much better 
than that used by most recent writers of textbooks on rational psy- 
chology. He first treats of the problem of life, as to its nature in itself 

: and its nature in its operation. Then follows the section on the unity 
of man. Finally the operative potencies of the soul in general and in 
detail are considered. While this work is offered as a college textbook 
in rational psychology it is really much more. It is a kind of textbook 
to end textbooks. It is a thorough-going source book, drawing from all 
of the writings of Saint Thomas on the nature of man in his meta- 
physical aspect. As such it is a splendid sequel to The Philosophy of 
Being which has already been so well received. Here are not second- 
hand interpretations of the Angelic Doctor. He is allowed to speak for 
himself in his own words, with the author appearing simply as a com- 
mentator. It is therefore a textbook in Thomistic thought as such a 
textbook should be, with none of the odium ordinarily attached to that 
term. 

There is one suggestion I should like to make. In a new third edition 
of The Philosophy of Being, there should be included more of the 
general lines of a philosophy of man and a philosophy of God. Any 

' work in a philosophy of being should stand by itself. Neither man nor 
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God should be required to wait for additional treatises. A general 
understanding of the existence of God and His nature and of the 
nature of man should be included in a philosophy of being if the student 
is not to get a false notion of the nature of general metaphysics. 

It only remains to be said that Father Renard has again made all the 
beginners in scholastic philosophy his debtors by offering them Thomism, 
pure and undefiled, as it comes directly from the mind of the Angelic 
Doctor. With The Philosophy of God, Fr. Renard’s trilogy will be a 
— very significant contribution to the spread of Thomistic thought amongst 
English-speaking students everywhere. | 
| Cuartes A. Harv. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Divine Relativity. By Charles Hartshorne. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xvi-+ 164, with index. $2.75. 


The overall merit of Charles Hartshorne is that he is more unswerv- 
ingly given to studies in the metaphysics of theology than anyone else 
_ now writing in our language. Three special merits of his present book 
may be mentioned. 

1. He makes a challenge to the metaphysical false modesty which 
says that we know God to exist, but do not in any positive way know 
what God is. People affirm that we know God’s essence is to be—a point 
skipped by Hartshorne—that God is love, goodness, truth, and, right 
down the author’s alley, that God is absolute. Yet they say we can 
know what God is only in negative terms. - 

2. His little love for the empirical makes him a trifle hard to follow, 
but if he appears at times like a man just out of Plato’s cave, this 
condition is not all to the bad. It leaves him freer to discover what 
other people think they know. For instance his wrestling with the 
prudential judgment and its implications, though not especially to the 
point in this book, could be good for those who want to take the under- 
standing and expression of this Judgment out of the old rut. 

3. The piéce de résistance ‘is terribly tough. This is not altogether 
Hartshorne’s fault, as the question is about God’s relation to the world. 
It is assumed that God is, and that we may for present purposes assume 
that He is what the religions of mankind take Him to be, a superior 
person.to whom we owe worship. What is the basic relationship of God 
to man and in general to what the author calls creation? It is affirmed 
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that God cannot be strictly absolute, cannot be totally non-relative. 
For if so, He would not be related at all to man and the world. 

This is the consistent position of the book. The freedom with which 
Hartshorne uses “relative” and its common and uncommon forms 
makes the work difficult for the reader and perhaps for the author and 
is next door to a scandal in one who is a semantic-minded logician. It | 
is so very easy to say, How could God be related at all to the world and 
not be relative? Easy, but useless. However, this is a linguistic matter 
that could be adjusted. | 

The important point rests, as Hartshorne believes, on logical and 
psychological grounds. Here is the logic: To say that God_is necessary 
in a sense in which the world is not, and that as necessary He knows 
the world as not necessary, is nonsense. “It simply cannot be that 
everything in God is necessary, including his knowledge that the world 
exists, unless the world is in the same sense necessary.” 

Which the reviewer takes to read: If anything is contingent, every- 
thing including God is contingent; or if God is in every way absolute, 
nothing is contingent. | 

The psychological ground is this. We are affected and not impassive 
when we know. How then can God know and not be affected, whereas 
the known or the relatum in the case remains unaffected? Again, how 
could God love and be impassive whereas we cannot, and what merit 
would be due to Him if He could? 

The work is brief and packed, and if plenty hard, it is at any rate 
the simplest Hartshorne has yet written. In many places, as is natural, 
it could stand some semantic face-lifting. Take this judgment: “ An 
actual divine knowing cannot be exclusive of relations, cannot be wholly 
absolute.” One whole page (79) looks like pantheism, but the author 
szys his position is between theism and pantheism and he ealls it sur- 
relativism and panentheism. The author’s affirmation of God as creator 
needs lots of whittling to make it fit the present pattern. When he says 
he escapes the embarrassing old question, ‘“ Why is there is a world?” | 
he is perhaps a bit optimistic. He appears to take absolute and relative 
as belonging primarily to the formally logical and not to the ontological 


world. 
Leo R. Warp, C.S. C. 


Notre Dame University, 
| Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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Fundamentals of Logic. By Sylvester Hartmann, C.PP.S. St. 
Louis: Herder, 1949. Pp. vi-+ 271, with index. $3.50. 


In any college textbook on the Aristotelian logic, there are two main 
pitfalls to avoid. The first consists in dividing logic into formal and 
material, thus destroying the order and confusing the purpose of the 
subject. Logic, as conceived by Aristotle and understood by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, is ordained primarily to the demonstrative proof. Only by 
following the Organon of the Stagirite is this end clearly attained. The 
second error among writers of logic textbooks is the tendency to over- 
rate the intelligence of the student. Thus some books on logie proceed 
on the optimistic presumption that its readers are either already pro- 
found philosophers or overwhelmingly desirous of becoming such. 

Fr. Hartman has successfully avoided both pitfalls. He has arranged 
his book in agreement with the Organon of Aristotle. Likewise, using 
his personal experience as a teacher, he has prepared a textbook that is 
adequate for the average college student. The author has divided his 
work into six parts with twenty chapters. A thumbnail sketch of logic 
is given in the first chapter. Also in this introductory chapter are 
treated the predicables which have no formal place in the Organon. 
Thus the writer follows the method of Cardinal Cajetan who notes in 
his commentary on the “ Porphyrian Tree” that the predicables are 
best treated as the introduction to the Predicaments or Categories. 
The remainder of the book then follows seeneally enough the six books 
that comprise Aristotle’s Organon. 

Although the author correctly leads the reader to the high point in 
logic, that of demonstration, he becomes so engrossed in the process of 
induction that something of the edge is taken off the demonstrative 
syllogism which is a medium of deductive reasoning. The material on 
statistics is interesting and has pertinence today, but more emphasis 
might have been placed on the demonstrative argumentation and its 
superiority over induction explained. 

Considered from the point of view of the teacher, there is ample 
latitude to develop lectures from the book. The author’s mode of 
procedure is by definition and division. The definitions are brief and 
sufficient. On the other hand, the divisions are so multiple that a 
student reading the text without outside aid would certainly be overawed. 
Lacking the help of a teacher, a neophyte in the field of logic would 
surely find the laconic style of Fr. Hartman cryptic. However, since 
the book is precisely designed as a text for classroom use, this observa- 
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tion is not intended in too critical a sense. Teachers will be pleased 
with the excellent exercises provided at the end of each section. There 
are a myriad of examples supplied by the author himself for practically 
every principle and rule of logic that he sets forth. Finally, both 
student and teacher will be grateful for the com prenemmeve index that 
closes the book. 

This book is strictly intended for beginners in logic. No savanced 
student would gain anything more than a rapid review of the field by 
reading the text. Further, the author has avoided placing any refer- | 
ences or footnotes to original works, such as those of Aristotle in par- 
ticular. In fact there is but a thin thread connecting the reader with 
the tradition of the Greek philosopher and the scholasties. This lacuna 
can be supplied by the teacher. Further, the uncritical bibliography 
at the end of the text is of little value unless read with the guidance of — 
a teacher. The uninitiated student might think that John Dewey and 
Jacques Maritain, both mentioned in the list, are masters of the same 
school of logic and consequently could be used indiscriminately. 

It is of course a truism that no textbook’pleases everyone. The poor 
job will immediately suffer by its comparison to its superiors in the 
same field. A good work will inevitably serve as the inspiration for a 
better text. Viewed precisely from its author’s purpose, Fundamentals 
of Logic is a good college textbook. It presents exactly what its title 
says: the fundamentals and nothing more. Although devoid of the 
paraphernalia of scholarship, the insight of the author indicates his 
ability. He has done the one thing needed to reestablish the logic of 
Aristotle—present it as the Stagirite planned his Organon. 

There are other texts on logic that have qualities superior to Fr. 
Hartmann’s but lack his basic contribution just mentioned. If the 
present author could discover the formula of acquiring the virtues of 
those other works and retaining the best in his own, then the perfect 
college text in logic would be on the market. Thus the author could 
profit by implanting into his text the enthralling appeal of Cohen and 
Nagel’s An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method; the lightness — 
and gayness of style characteristic of Frye and Levi’s Rational Belief ; 
and, finally, a dash of the precision of McCall’s Basic Logic. In spite 
of a few shortcomings, Fundamentals of Logic is a weer addition to 
the field of college textbooks in philosophy. | 

RayMonp Smiru, O.P. 


Dominican House of Studies, 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Road to Reason. By Lecomte du Nouy. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1948. Pp. 240-+ index. $3.50. 


This book is a challenge. It is one of Du Nouy’s earlier works © 
(written in 1938), and the challenge is this: If the world is as science 
proclaims it, the statistical expression of the calculus of probabilities, 
then man, the factor completely unexplained by such statistics, is at the 
same time, the creator of the world and the adorer of his own creature. 

Man is the author of science, and the scientific world (as opposed 
to the real world) is the product of man. A scientific fact is the expres- 
sion of an observation. As an expression, it is the product of man, and 
the value of this book is that the author takes man as the originator of 
science to show the superiority of man to the cosmos. As a biologist— 
and truly an eminent one!—Du Nouy takes man as an experimental 
fact, and uses, as a point of departure, man’s tendency to adore some 
one or some thing. The rest of the work consists in showing that the 
mystical trait is misplaced when centered about the Goddess of Reason. 

By way of procedure, Du Nouy gives an excellent review of con- 
temporary science in order to show what is clear and to be accepted, 
the many changes of concept in the recent history of physics, and what 
is to be rejected. In this procedure, he takes for granted (1) a general, 
although incompletely proved, theory of evolution; (2) the high proba- 
bility of the second law of thermodynamics (the irreversibility of certain 
natural processes) ; (3) a general appreciation of the calculus of proba- 
bilities as a system of mathematical logic and not a representation of 
reality. 

Applying these three factors, he shows that extreme specialization, 
while good in its place and proper order, leads to grave errors when 
_ inaccurate and misplaced,‘as well as to a spirit of what we might call 
esoteric scientism, the worship of science and the substitution of it for 
culture. As an example of the former, using the second law of thermo- 
dynamics as expressed in the formulae of the calculus of probabilities, 
the author goes on to show that if we try to explain the origin of a 
single protein molecule in terms of chance and nuclear physics, the 
time element necessary to produce its evolution would reach absurd 
figures, would, in fact, postulate that life existed even before the cosmos 
did. Continuing that same line of reasoning, Du N ouy shows that to 
try to fit reality into a single scientific system and to proclaim this to be 
_ culture is not only disastrous to man—for it subordinates him to his 
creature—but also unscientific, a condemnation that he applies, par- 
ticularly, to Emergent Evolution. ‘ 
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The conclusion reached by the author is that culture must center about 
man, and that one of the greatest of contemporary tragedies is the 
neglect of moral training. Although he does not proclaim that man 
must direct his adoration to God instead of to a false scientism, the 
conclusion is unavoidable. 

There are several points wherein we would disagree with the author, 
especially in his limitation of finality to the macroscopic order and in 
his belief in the evolution of morality from fear and necessity. However, 
taking the entire and healthy sweep of the book, we find it to be an 
outstanding achievement as a sound venture into philosophy, an achieve- 
ment which leaves us with .a definite regret that the author’s death 
interrupted his subsequent work so admirably begun. — 


Leo A. FOuey, S. M. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Law of Love and the Law of Violence. By Lo TousToy. 
New York: Rudolf Field, 1948. Pp. 130. $3.00. 

Tolstoy argues that both Church and State, purporting to preserve 
order, have encouraged oppression and violence and have discouraged 
the attitude of non-resistance which should characterize the true Chris- 
tian. He envisions a stateless society, where men are Christian by love 
alone. Would Tolstoy favor this attitude of non-resistance in the face 
of the present Communist march which aims to abolish Christianity? 


A Short History of Existentialism. By JEAN WAHL. New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 58, with index. $2.75. 
The manuscript of a lecture in Paris with a report of the discussion 
by Berdiaeff, de Gandillac, Gurvitch, Koyré, Levinas, and Marcel, this 
book is simple and pointed critical exposition of Kierkegaard, Jaspers, 
Heidegger, and Sartre. It may even be too simple unless one has had 
previous contact with existentialism. Though a critic might not agree 
with Wahl’s species of existentialism, not here developed, this book 
gives a readable and on the whole reliable account of what existentialism 
is, the problems it poses with hints of problems it leaves unsolved. 


Fundamentals of Symbolic Logic. By ALicE AMBROSE and Morris 
LazErow1Tz. New York: Rinehart and Company, 1948. 
Pp. ix + 310, with index. $5.00. | 
This book makes no claim other than being an introduction to symbolic 
logic, and it fulfills its claim to a notable extent. Though highly 
questionable in relating symbolic to Aristotelian logic, the authors have 
done a service to teachers. Treating propositional calculus before the 
ealeulus of classes makes the book to that extent superior to the 
standard work of Lewis and Langford. 


Wege und Irrwege geschichtlichen Denkens. By Turopor Litt. 
Munich: Piper and Company, 1948. Pp. 155. No price quoted. 
Knowledge of astronomy does not alter the course of the stars; but 

a knowledge of self alters man. This knowledge, Litt argues, is ob- 

tained through history where the individual finds himself as part of the 

stream he is deseribing and appreciates his own task, as free and 
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